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THE AMERICAN MELTING POT" 


‘““Ayertca is the melting pot of the 
world.”’ That statement has been declared 
hy one of our literary erities to be the 
oreatest figure of speech ever coined in this 
country. The man who uttered it, though 
born upon foreign soil, had become a truly, 
soundly American citizen. Some doubting 
Thomases who saw the influx of foreign 
elements into our country feared the dis- 
organizing influences. They knew that 
every European war had found its response 
in America as something of the bitterness 
and hatreds was wafted across the ocean. 
They feared that these latent prejudices 
would endanger the unity, the solidarity of 
American life. 

To their doubts this foreign-born Ameri- 
can citizen made his famous statement: 
‘Fear not, for America is the melting pot 
of the world.’’ 

Everyone knows the concrete background 
of this figure. He has seen the junk man 
as he goes about collecting old iron. Here 
he picks up an old sewing machine, with its 
bearings worn out, here an old hay rake, a 
threshing machine, a stationary engine, no 
longer fit for service. He loads them on the 
flat car, carries them to the foundry, there 
they are broken into little bits and heaved 
into the great ealdron. There in that 


sparkling, sputtering mass we can not tell 
where sewing machine begins or hay rake 


leaves off. This molten stream is run 
through conduits into new molds to fashion 
new sewing machines, new hay rakes, new 
threshing machines, new stationary engines, 

‘Address of the president before the general 
session of the National Education Association at 
Seattle, Washington, July 4, 1927. 


after a more modern model, to do a larger 
quantity and a better quality of work 
within a given time. 

The gentleman who coined this figure no 
doubt saw these human machines coming 
from the four corners of the earth, bring- 
ing with them their ancestral differences, 
their national prejudices; their difference 
in religious creeds ; he saw them all cast into 
the great caldron of American life, melted 
down and molded into his conception of the 
new American citizen, who should live and 
work with his fellows in a spirit of good 
sportsmanship and in unity of effort toward 
the achievement of American ideals. 

Of course, every figure of speech has its 
limitations. We do not want to melt out 
of these foreign elements those great quali- 
ties which have contributed so much to the 
upbuilding of our republic. We do not 
want the melting pot to take out of the 
Lindberghs those transcendent qualities 
that prepare them for preeminent Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

If these figures are a true expression of 
American influence, what is it in this eoun- 
try that does the melting? No doubt the 
great expanse of our country with its diver- 
sity of climate and natural resources does 
something. No doubt the spirit of our 
government as expressed in its Declaration 
of Independence and its Constitution has 
something to do with it. No doubt our 
great principle of religious freedom has 
wrought mightily in this unifying process. 
But speaking without any prejudice, I be- 
lieve that the great American school system 
is the very pit of this melting pot. Here 
the ancient foreign prejudices are melted 
out of the youth, and the best that was 
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brought and the best that is here are fused 
together. 

What in the American school system 
tends toward this accomplishment? First, 
the playgrounds in connection with our 
schools. I believe that the American school 
playground is the greatest kindergarten of 
democracy ever conceived. Here children 
of native and foreign born citizens meet and 
mingle together under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

To illustrate: in one of our central Illi- 
nois cities there lived a gentleman of En- 
glish extraction, of great wealth and high 
social standing. He owned the major stock 
in one of the large banks, large tracts of 
farm land and blocks of city property. 
Having an _ Englishman’s predilection 
toward a private school, he had his three 
children in a small private school, where 
there were six teachers for the seventeen 
pupils enrolled. 

One day this gentleman approached a 
schoolmaster who had come to the city the 
year before. ‘‘You may or may not know,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that I have my two daughters and 
my son in a small private school. I believe 
it is good for my daughters, but I fear it is 
not good for my son. I fear certain snob- 
bish, aristocratic tendencies which are ap- 
pearing. I want to put him in a larger 
school where he will have contacts with a 
larger number of boys. I have decided to 
put him in a publie school and have come 
to you to ask your advice as to what school 
I should choose.’’ 

The schoolmaster said that on coming to 
the city the year before he had been given 
the option of sending his two sons to one of 
two central elementary schools, and that, 
after a study, he had chosen a certain one. 
The gentleman said, ‘‘That is the reason I 
came to you, and my preference is for the 
school you have chosen for your sons, but 
my wife has heard that the boys are in- 
clined to be rough on the playgrounds, and 
she desired that I should ask you particu- 
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larly about that point.’’ The schoolmaster 
assured him it was true, that there had been 
some rough practices upon the playgrounds 
but that he felt that some of the best lessons 
his sons had learned had been learned jn 
their contacts with the boys there. 

The gentleman thereupon said, ‘‘I am 
going home to tell my wife that my son has 
to deal with these boys when they are grown 
to be men, and if he can not hold his own 
with them, we had better find it out now.” 

The next Monday morning some three 
weeks after the school had begun, this dis. 
tinguished gentleman came down to this 
ward school, leading his son by the hand, 
When they came to the gate in front of the 
school building the principal looking from 
his office saw the stately father say a word 
of good-bye to his son, then with body erect, 
never turning his head to look back, he 
walked down the street. 

The young lad, dressed like a little Lord 
Fauntleroy, to express the fancy of his 
mother, entered the gate and started toward 
the school building. Now, the average boy 
who enters a public school for the first time 
and finds lined up on either side of the walk 
some of the boys who are on familiar 
ground is timid and hesitant about his 
first approach to the school building. Not 
so with this scion of English aristocracy. 
He stepped upon the ground with an air of 
superiority as if to say to the other boys, 
‘‘Take a look at me, and see who has conde- 
scended to come to your school. My father 
owns large tracts of land, large blocks of 
city property and bank stocks.’’ 

Well, the boys took a look at him and 
then expressed their opinion, not perhaps in 
these words, but with this meaning: ‘‘ Why, 
you little upstart, do you think you cal 
come down to this school and have your 
father’s wealth and social standing carry 
you through? Here upon these grounds it 
is the principle of Bobby Burns which 
obtains : 
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What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray and a’ that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie, ea’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stres, and a’ that; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that; 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that; 
The man of independent mind 
He looks and laughs at a’ that! 


When the shades of night had fallen on 
this boy’s first day in that school, and he 
meandered home he bore unmistakable 
marks upon his face and clothing that some- 
thing rough had happened upon the play- 
erounds. And when his mother took her 
fond offspring upon her lap to patch up the 
bruises and smooth out the wrinkles, she 
realized for a certainty that her delicate son 
had hit up against the rude world of democ- 
racy in a brand new way, and that he was 
learning some of the lessons which he 
needed to learn through the rude pedagogy 
of another boy’s hand. 

He came down to that school with his first 
name William. He had not been there ten 
days until the boys had tacked on to him the 
name Pete, which name he carried through 
the elementary school and through the high 
And in the seventh grade he be- 
came a member of the football team, whose 
captain was ealled Chappie, the son of the 
man who ran the laundry. 

Une afternoon when the ground was 
muddy and the order came for Pete to get 
down the line, he did not comply. The cap- 
tain slapped him on the back saying, ‘‘Get 
down when I tell you. Do you think you 
are at one of your mother’s pink teas?’’ 

Pete always resented any kind of an allu- 
sion to his mother or his sisters, and left the 
grounds in a temper, telling his father that 


school. 
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he was not going to play any longer on the 
team ‘‘with those rough-necks from the 
laundry.’’ The father asked : ‘‘ Did you en- 
gage to play the season through with those 
lads?’’ ‘‘Oh, I did, but I am not going to 
have them bawling me out in the rough 
fashion they did this afternoon.’’ 

The father, who has told the story with 
great pride, said to his son: ‘‘If you en- 
gaged to play the season through, you will 
go back and finish it, or you are no son of 
mine.’’ The father had the satisfaction in 
a few weeks of having his son come to him 
and invite him to go out and see the team 
play another seventh grade, and of having 
his son say, ‘‘l know what I said about 
Chappie, but I have learned to respect him. 
I see now why he was chosen captain of the 
team ; he knows how to get the boys to pull 
together. ’”’ 

Not far from where Pete sat in that 
seventh grade room was a lad with a copper- 
colored skin, whose father sold fruit down 
on the streets of the city. Pete, knowing 
the lowly calling of the father, would not 
have recognized this boy as being one of his 
class, but one day as the seventh grade sang 
he heard one voice rising above the others 
like a song of the meadowlark. He looked, 
he could not be mistaken, it was Tony, the 
son of the fruit peddler. 

Pete went home to say to his mother: 
‘*You know this matter of singing—I have 
thought it was all right for women and girls 
but not men and least of all for boys, but I 
have found one boy in our school who sings 
as I never heard anyone else sing. I want 
you to invite him to our home so that you 
and my father and my sisters may hear 
him.’’ 

One June evening toward the close of 
that year Tony was invited and came, 
dressed up as perhaps he never was before, 
and as he stood by the piano with one of 
Pete’s sisters playing, through the open 
window came the voice of Tony. Into his 
blood corpuscles and nerve cells music had 
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been singing itself for thousands of years, 
but Pete would never have discovered him 
had he not been thrown into these contacts 
in that kind of a school situation. 

Not far from where he sat in the eighth 
grade there sat a son of the then governor 
of that state. Some days before it had been 
decided what school the governor’s son 
would attend, Pete had spoken often at his 
home about their desire to have the gover- 
nor select their school, but when the selee- 
tion had been made and the governor’s son 
had entered the class, Pete became notice- 
ably quiet on the matter. 

The father asked him why he did not 
speak more about the governor’s son. 
Pete’s reply was, ‘‘He is a sore disappoint- 
ment to me. You know, I always thought 
that the son of a governor would be born 
into the world with the multiplication table 
already worked out in his memory; that he 
would know all that needed to be known 
about geography, history and the other sub- 
jects, but he is dull, as dull as I am; in the 
arithmetic class he is even more stupid.’’ 

The father in narrating it said, ‘‘My boy 
evidently had the idea that the great 
achievement of the father would descend 
with his name like a mantle upon his son. 
He was learning the great lesson that in 
this republic every one must work out for 
himself his own salvation with fear and 
trembling.’’ 

In the same class there sat two boys, the 
sons of a coal miner, a thrifty coal miner 
who had purehased his residence down in 
that part of the city. Pete would not ordi- 
narily have paid any attention to these 
boys, but in the arithmetic class, as often 
occurs, one of these boys was the leader, and 
Pete was very dull. With the same selec- 
tive power of his father, Pete soon found 
the ones who knew, and sought their advice 
and assistance. 

One day when Pete’s mother came down 
to the school in her limousine to straighten 
out some difficulty that her boy had gotten 
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into, she entered the school at recess time 
and found her boy sitting on one end of 
single seat, the other end of which was oecy. 
pied by one of the coal miner’s boys. When 
she sought an explanation of this, she found 
it. They had the book open at the miscel. 
laneous problems following common frae. 
tions, and the coal miner’s boy, with his 
pencil, was opening the doors of these 
mathematic mysteries to the dull mind of 
Pete, and he was coming to realize that 
ability did not always bear the label of dis. 
tinguished families. 

When the midwinter promotion came in 
that grade, out stepped Pete, the son of the 
banker; by his side Tony, the son of the 
fruit peddler; the coal miner’s boy; Chap- 
pie, from the laundry, and the governor's 
son, all marching down to the high school, 
keeping step to the music of American 
education. 

I do not hold that it is necessary to the 
soundest kind of democracy that Pete shall 
always be inviting these boys to his home. 
One’s own social circle he must determine 
for himself, but I can see Pete in the future 
sitting out in front of his father’s bank, and 
one day as he looks out recognizing the coal 
miner’s son, and beckoning him to come in, 
and saying to him: ‘‘Old man, I don’t get 
to see enough of you.’’ I can see him on 
another day driving through the streets and 
suddenly stopping his car, throwing open 
the door, and grasping the hand of Tony 
and saying to him: ‘‘Old man, I haven't 
heard you sing in a long time. I want you 
to come over and spend an evening with 
me.’’ 

It is in just such situations as these that 
we are shooting to death those ancient 
antipathies and prejudices which annually 
drench the soil of Europe in blood. 

Barnum gave to America the happy fam- 
ily idea. He took the eubs and the kittens 
of jungle animals, with their ancient 
hatreds; he put them together in the same 
eage. He let them eat together and play 
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together. They grew up to maturity as if 
they had been born out of a common womb, 


but other eubs and kittens that had been 


kept separate retained their same jungle 


animosities. 

It is the great opportunity which the 
American playground offers in bringing to- 
gether the boys and girls before these preju- 
dices have developed too far, and allowing 
them to meet and to know each other, that 
constitutes it an important part of the 
melting pot. 

Now, when we enter into the schoolroom 
itself, what influences are at work there in 
this unifying, up-building process? First 
of all the American school system must see 
to it that the children of foreign born and 
native born alike shall come to read and 
think and write in a common language. 
That is one of the most unifying of all the 
educational influences. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood ; I have 
no prejudice against the teaching of any 
foreign language in our school. I think the 
American people made a sorry exhibition 
of themselves in the heat and temper of the 
Great War. In one Illinois city a protest 
was made against the board of education 
offering German in the high school. When 
the board did not aecede to this protest a 
mob came down to the school building, took 
all the books that were printed in German, 
piled them in a heap in the street and 
burned them. Among that number was 
William Tell, one of the greatest primers 
of democracy ever written. 

I have no prejudice against the teaching 
of any language as a subject of instruction, 
but as the language of the country there can 
be but one. If I had been born and reared 
in some European country which had been 
conquered by an enemy which sought to 
thrust down my intellectual neck the lan- 
guage of the conqueror, I should have re- 
sented it, but America has forced no one to 
come to its shores. Coming as they do, they 
must know that here the English language 
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is the language in which we read and think 
and write and converse, and therefore, we 
are not violating any principle of personal 
rights when we insist that every one shall 
acquire this medium of expression. 

A nation that is like a Tower of Babel 
can never be unified in spirit or in action. 
I once attended a parents’ meeting in a coal 
mining district. There were some seventy 
mothers present. I noticed sitting on the 
seats toward the front several women with 
shawls over their heads. They were ap- 
parently very interested in the program. 
When it was over the principal asked me if 
I would not like to meet some of the moth- 
ers. I replied that it was a short winter 
day and I had no doubt they would need to 
get home early, and I would not detain 
them. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘we are going to 
have refreshments. The girls are here to 
serve us now, and I could introduce you to 
a number of them if you would care to have 
me.’’ Turning to the women with the 
shawls over their heads, I said, ‘‘I would be 
pleased to meet some of those ladies, they 
seemed so interested in what I had to say.’’ 
He said, ‘‘ You have asked an impossibility. 
I know most of them. I have been in some 
of their homes. They have been in this 
country, some of them, ten or fifteen years, 
but they work like beasts of burden; they 
have large families, and they have not had 
time to learn much of the English language. 
I do not think I could introduce you.’’ 
Then he stopped and said, ‘‘What am I 
thinking about—I can have you intro- 
duced.’’ And motioning to one of the 
girls who was getting ready to serve, he 
said, ‘‘ Louisa, will you please come to the 
front?’’ Down the aisle came a girl who 
must have been fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, neatly dressed, rather homely looking. 
The principal said, ‘‘Louisa, Mr. Blair 
would like to meet your mother.’’ And 
with as fine grace as I have ever seen in a 
drawing room Louisa said, ‘‘I will be 
pleased to introduce you to my mother.’’ 
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She did, and to two or three of the other 
women. 

Now, between Louisa and me there was 
perfect understanding. I spoke, and my 
words hit full of meaning upon her ear. 
She spoke and I understood, but Louisa’s 
mother who listened with such apparent re- 
spect and attention, could not understand 
many of the words I uttered, and though 
I knew something of the high language of 
the country from which she came, she spoke 
a dialect which I could not understand. 

How easy it would have been for Louisa’s 
mother, not comprehending what she said, 
to have gone back to her neighborhood and 
have said, ‘‘The superintendent of public 
instruction says so and so,’’ whether he 
said it or not. 

In America, if we are to think as with 
one brain and feel with one heart and act 
as one man, we must all come to read, think 
and write and speak in common language. 

Another force that acts mightily in the 
melting-pot process is the music in our 
schools. There was a time during my boy- 
hood days when music was not much of an 
educational influence; it was more of a 
physical exercise. But through the trained 
teachers and supervisors of music, it has 
introduced into our school system one of 
the most formative and creative influences 
in the unifying of the American spirit. 

Two boys may sit in an arithmetie class 
and get up hating each other because of the 
competitions and_ rivalries which are 
aroused, but let those two boys stand and 
sing the same song and the spirit of kinship 
arises within them. 

Many of you knew as I did Henry Pet- 
tingale, of Michigan. He was a school 
teacher and the leader of music. Once in a 
Pennsylvania institute I worked with him. 
At that time he was not in good health, and 
after the institute was over, he and I were 
sitting on the mountain side as the sun 
was setting. He became somewhat reminis- 
cent. He said he had been in practically 
every state of the Union, and that wherever 
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he had gone into the schools he had asked 
the children to join with him in singing one 
song; that in all these undertakings he had 
never been disappointed from the third 
grade up to the high school. He would 
sing one line of that song and the children 
would come back with the other line, and 
so together to the end of the song. Then 
he said: ‘‘I hope some day before I go 
hence that I may at least in my imagina. 
tion be placed on some central mountain. 
from which with gifted vision I may look 
out over this vast country; that by my side 
I may have a great choir leader, that he 
may stand and say to the twenty-five mil- 
lion of school children of Ameriea, ‘‘Boys 
and girls, Mr. Pettingale, who has heard 
some of you sing in every state in the 
Union, desires before he goes to hear you 
sing that song he loves.’’ Then as these 
twenty-five million of children stand the 
great song is lifted: 

My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died; 

Land of the pilgrim’s pride; 

From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 


Who can doubt as that mighty song lifts 
above the Allegheny Mountains, sweeps 
across the Mississippi Valley, and over the 
Rockies to the Golden Gate, that out of its 
womb these twenty-five million children 
are born into a feeling of kinship, one with 
the other, into a spirit of national unity? 

Another foree within the schoolroom 
which ean not be overlooked is the influence 
of our historie ideals. 

I grant every nation the right to select 
and hold before its youth the lives and 
character of its great men, but I can not 
avoid the feeling that the teachers of Amer 
ica are peculiarly favored in having two 
such great characters as George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln to hold up before 
the youth of this great republic; very ¥- 
like in some respects, one the wealthiest 
man in his country at the time, the other 
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perhaps the poorest man, and yet so strik- 
ingly similar in the main outlines of their 
character; both so simple we can teach 
them to the children in the kindergarten, 
and yet so deep in their thought and 
statesmanship that our scholars in the uni- 
versities are still studying them. 

I can see on a certain day a teacher in the 
schoolroom turn the pages of her history, 
which she touches with the finger of her im- 
agination, and down from Yorktown and 
Valley Forge comes the stately form of 
George Washington, entering the school- 
room, in order that the children may see 
and understand and be invigorated by his 
great personality and his great character. 

On another day I ean see her turn an- 
other page of that history and at the door 
stands the gaunt form of Abraham Lincoln. 
Stooping, he enters, walks down the aisle 
and takes his seat by the children, moving 
aside his mantle in order that they may feel 
the throb of his great heart and feel the 
elemental foree of his great life and his 
great character. 

In this Americanizing influence, ladies 
and gentlemen, the lives of these two great 
men are of more value than all the output 
of our fields and our mines and our forests, 
greater than the output of our factories, 
greater than all other influences which we 
ean bring to bear in the school upon the 
lives of our children. 

The last influences in this great puddling 
pot which I shall mention, and in my mind 
the greatest of all, is the teacher. Above 
school grounds, athletic fields, buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, courses of study, 
rises supreme the character and the influ- 
ence of the teacher. If the teacher fails 
the entire system fails. If she succeeds all 
IS success, 

Some years ago I was called by a county 
superintendent in Illinois to visit a school 
which he ealled ‘‘the disgrace of Illinois.”’ 
| i was a coal-mining community. People 
ad gathered from every corner of the 
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earth around these mines, and a town had 
grown up. My first view was of a great, 
ugly eight-room frame school building, 
painted a dark green. The school yard was 
covered with slack from the coal mine. Old 
benches were sitting on the outside with tin 
pans for the children to wash their faces 
and hands in before entering the school. 

It was a warm October day. The first 
room I entered was the first grade or pri- 
mary room. Here I learned there were sev- 
enty-two children enrolled, representing 
nationalities ihat spoke seven different lan- 
guages. There were children in the room 
ranging from six years to fourteen years. 
The room had a stove in its center; there 
were old double seats, filled with three chil- 
dren on a seat, and a number were sitting 
on the platform around the teacher’s desk. 

I looked out of the window and saw the 
forbidding sight of houses and saloons that 
encircled the school building. I considered 
the bad physical equipment and the 
crowded condition of these children and 
agreed with the county superintendent that 
it was a disgrace to Illinois and to the 
nation. 

My attention was attracted by one girl 
sitting in the middle of one of these two- 
seated benches. She must have been nine 
or ten years of age, dressed in heavy black 
clothing, heavy black wool stockings and 
heavy shoes. Her long, black hair was 
plaited and tied with a ribbon. She had an 
earnest, serious and somewhat homely face. 
In her hands she held a slate and was copy- 
ing off of the board a word which the 
teacher had written. 

I said to myself, ‘‘Is this what we do in 
this boasted republic to make American 
citizens out of the foreign born? Can we 
instill into them the ideals of America by 
crowding them into such a situation as this 
and setting them to copying a word off of 
the board ?’’ 

I thought of the mother, a mere beast of 
burden, who had prepared that girl for 
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school that morning. In my mind’s eye I 
could see her as she plaited her hair and 
hear her saying to herself, ‘‘I have never 
had any joy or comfort in life, but I will 
send this girl down to the public school and 
she will become a fine woman.’’ And we 
had taken her and put her into such a 
situation. 

I stooped over and saw one remarkable 
thing, that every time she copied the word 
it was an improvement over the previous 
effort. This was conclusive that she came 
of foreign-born parents. But just as I was 
feeling downcast over the situation I heard 
the voice of the teacher as she stood in the 
door talking to the county superintendent. 
She was a beautiful young woman, not be- 
yond twenty-two years of age, beautifully 
dressed. As she stepped into the room 
every child seemed to fix its eyes upon her, 
and as she moved down the aisle there was 
adoration in the eyes of all those who looked 
upon her. As she passed near the desk 
where the girl sat with the slate in her 
hand, I saw this girl reach around the girl 
on the side of her and touch the skirt of the 
teacher as she passed by, and it seemed as 
if the girl were saying, ‘‘If I can just touch 
the hem of her garment I will be a better 
woman. ”’ 

I began to see that with all the untoward 
physical conditions into which these chil- 
dren had been thrown here was the saving 
element—the teacher. 

I was told that every morning when the 
children came to this room they came in to 
speak to the teacher and to linger about her 
desk. Every noon and afternoon when they 
went home they came to bid her good-bye. 
I understood afterwards when the chairman 
of the board of education, five members of 
which were born upon foreign soil—the 
president Italian-born—I understood what 
he meant when he asked me how they could 
keep the children away from the school be- 
fore eight o’clock in the morning, protest- 
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ing in his broken language that the children 
wanted to come to the school to see the 
teachers. Why shouldn’t they? Many of 
them had never looked into the face of , 
mother who had the time to understand and 
to appreciate them. Here was a woman of 
rare intelligence and rare personality, who, 
I came to believe, was rendering a larger 
service to the state and to the nation than 
any other type of public official that I knew 
of; that she was doing the real missionary 
work of the republic; that she was the 
master workman in the great puddling pot 
of the school. And, ladies and gentlemen, 
on this the natal day of our republic, I be- 
lieve that we can declare without hesitation 
that the perpetuity of this wide flowing na- 
tion, its solidarity, its unity of aim and 
purpose and effort, are more in the hands of 
that kind of teacher than in any other one 
influence at work in America. 

To change the figure, as long as the 
500,000 teachers of America are painting 
upon the canvas of the minds and hearts of 
twenty-five millions of children the great 
American ideals, the great faces of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, we can 
feel a large sense of security in the future 
of this republic. This great association, 
whose objective is to elevate and exalt the 
profession of teaching and to promote the 
cause of education throughout the United 
States, is giving over this program to the 
consideration of the economic, social and 
professional conditions and needs of the 
teachers of America—the first and last line 
of defense of the republic. 

We believe that the citizens in the dis 
tricts, counties and states of the republic 
must come more and more to see that the 
having and holding of the right kind of a 
teacher in the schools of America is the 
chiefest concern of the growing republic. 

Francis G. BLAIR 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Tue report has been published of the De- 
partmental Committee on Public Libraries of 
(Great Britain, appointed by the president of 
the board of education “to inquire into the 
adequacy of the library provision already made 
under the Publie Libraries Acts, and the means 
of extending and completing such provision 
throughout England and Wales, regard being 
had to the relation of the libraries conducted 
under those acts to other public libraries and 
to the general system of national education.” 
According to an abstract in the London Times, 
the committee pointed out that whereas in 1911 
62.5 per cent. of the population were resident 
in library areas, the figures rose to 68.8 in 1921, 
to 90.4 in 1924, and to 96.3 in 1926. The pro- 
portion of the population resident in non-li- 
brary areas is now so small that there is no 
sufficient reason for treating the Publie Li- 
braries Acts as adoptive. They propose there- 
fore that the county borough of Hastings should 
be constituted a publie library authority by 
statute, and that the county councils which have 
not adopted the acts or have excluded part of 
their area should similarly be constituted publie 
library authorities. A library area unfortu- 
nately did not necessarily provide a library 
service, and the committee were unable to ob- 
tain any information in regard to 49 urban 
library areas with a population of nearly 
580,000, and coneluded that they had no li- 
brary service. In 1925, of the population of 
12,000,000 in county areas over 6,000,000 were 
without library service. The existence of a li- 
brary service did not necessarily imply that the 
service was in any way adequate. 

The committee found that, while notable 
efforts had been made by small communities to 
provide themselves with a library service, there 
came a point where economie factors became 
* strong as to defeat the efforts to provide an 
efficient library. That was particularly the 
case in areas of under 10,000, but the group 
‘rom 10,000 to 20,000 should be included. They 
regarded it as essential that the library authori- 
hes concerned should enter into arrangements 
‘or cooperation with larger units, which may 
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be borough or county libraries. Cooperation 
was also desirable throughout the library service, 
even in the largest centers of population, and 
the committee propose a scheme of cooperation 
on a national basis. In areas with a population 
of over 20,000, while there are serious gaps, 
they found that the library provision on the 
whole was creditable. 

Dealing with the urban library service, they 
hold that the transfer of the libraries to the 
Education Committee, except with the entire 
good will of all concerned, would involve more 
loss than gain, and coordination with the edu- 
cation service should be on the lines of coop- 
eration rather than subordination. In the pro- 
vision of school libraries the responsibility 
should rest with the education committee, but 
it would be wise to seek the cooperation of the 
library committee and the expert advice of the 
librarian. It is suggested that exemption from 
inecome-tax should be extended to all premises 
held for the purpose of the Publie Libraries 
Acts. No library, the committee state, should 
be satisfied with a stock of books which repre- 
sents less than 30 volumes per 100 of popula- 
tion, and these figures must steadily increase as 
the size of the area declines. 

It is the duty of the library authority not 
only to provide a stock of books, but to induce 
a substantial portion of the local population 
to make use of them. Public library authorities 
should be authorized by legislation to provide 
and pay for lectures. For the controlling and 
administrative staff of libraries the matricula- 
tion standard should be the minimum, and they 
would like to see it raised. It is essential that 
the school of librarianship at the University of 
London should be maintained, and scholarships 
tenable at the school should be offered by local 
authorities. The trained librarian should be 
paid no less than the trained teacher, and the 
one profession should not be less attractive than 
the other. 

In the county library system, the report sug- 
gests, books for school libraries or organized 
centers of adult education should be paid for 
out of the education rate. Urban areas with 
over 20,000 inhabitants for which the county 
council is the publie library authority should 
be allowed to become separate library authori- 
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ties. In small areas a better service may be 
obtained by consenting to a differential rate, 
by arrangements enabling the inhabitants to use 
a neighboring town library to supplement the 
county service, and by grouping parishes. The 
trustees of education endowments should be 
authorized by legislation, subject to the consent 
of the council and of the board of education, to 
apply educational endowments to the provision 
and maintenance of libraries. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE OHIO STATE 
LIBRARY 


THe American Library Association has issued 
the following statement concerning the lack of 
any appropriation for the Ohio State Library: 


The American Library Association, the organiza- 
tion of libraries and library trustees of the United 
States and Canada, assembled in annual conference 
in Toronto, Ontario, views with deep concern the 
threatened destruction of the Ohio State Library 
through the veto of the governor of Ohio of the 
entire appropriation and subsequent failure of the 
General Assembly to pass the appropriation over 
the veto. 

One of the chief functions of the American 
Library Association is the promotion, encourage- 
ment and improvement of library service through- 
out America and the association has watched with 
interest and approbation the recent rapid develop- 
ment of an effective State Library in Ohio after 
years of retarded progress. 

The association believes that the disruption of 
the professional staff of the Ohio State Library 
and the cessation of the work now so effectively 
carried on will injure the development of library 
service in the state for years to come. It views 
with alarm the dissolution and pillage of the book 
collection built up over a period of 110 years. 

The association believes further that the transfer 
of the functions now carried on by the state 
library to other institutions is contrary to the best 
and accepted principles of library organization and 
that it will result in serious loss to the educational 
interests of Ohio. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the American 
Library Association, composed of representatives 
from every state and province in the United States 
and Canada, hereby petitions the governor of Ohio 
and the board of trustees of the Ohio State Library 
to safeguard this library entrusted to their care 
through the exertion of every effort to maintain its 
integrity and continue its work; and, be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Honorable A. Vic Donahey, governor of th, 
State of Ohio, to the leaders of the General As. 
sembly, to the members of the board of trustees of 
the Ohio State Library, and to the Associated Press 
and the papers of Ohio. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 

Tue Syracuse University College of Law wil! 
start in September under a new dean, and with 
a plan of reorganization outlined by Dean 
Pound, of Harvard University, and the Hon- 
orable Lewis Marshall and other advisers. Pau! 
Shipman Andrews, appointed to the deanship 
after the resignation of Frank R. Walker, is a 
son of Judge William B. Andrews, a grandson 
of Judge Charles Andrews and a great-great- 
grandson of Judge Shankland. He is a graduv- 
ate of Yale University and of the Columbia Law 
School. 

Dean Andrews states in a recent interview 
that his policy will be to establish a faculty of 
full-time teachers, as a departure from the cus- 
tom of utilizing part time of practicing attor- 
neys. Dean Andrews says: 


Law teaching has become so specialized that it is 
now a coordinate branch of the profession, and to 
day some of the best law graduates who are tem- 
peramentally so inclined, as well as older men, are 
choosing law teaching rather than law practice. It 
will be the aim of the Syracuse University College 
of Law to obtain the best and most experienced 
full-time teachers possible, and to expect from them 
some contributions to legal literature as well as 
successful teaching. 


Another item in the new program is a redue- 
tion in the required number of courses for each 
student, with an intensification of the work in 


the narrowed field. The law school building 
has been refurnished in such fashion as to ét- 
courage the use of the Case method, and the 
Harvard device of classroom benches has beet 
adopted so that the student may face the teacher 
with textbook and references spread before him. 
Dean Andrews is putting all funds immediately 
available into an expansion of the law library, 
and he makes an appeal for gifts of books and 
pictures. He announces the appointment o 
Professors George W. Gray and Ralph E. Him- 
stead and George N. Cheney, on full time, and 
the appointment of T. Aaron Levy, who has 
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heen studying jurisprudence at Oxford Univer- 
sity, as lecturer in jurisprudence. Professors 
Himstead and Levy will spend the summer at 
the Columbia Law School preparatory to the 
fall work at Syracuse. 

These changes in the Syracuse University Law 
School follow closely upon the reorganization of 
the library school of Syracuse University, which 
opens in the fall with Wharton Miller, recently 
of Union College, as director, and Edward S. 
Rowse, lately of the State Educational Depart- 
ment, as assistant director. 


A UNIFIED CREDIT MARK FOR HOME 
ECONOMICS WORK 

Tue giving of separate credit marks for home 
work and for school work in the vocational 
home eeonomies project is discouraged by the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education in a 
statement printed in the United States Daily. 
In the opinion of the board, work done at home 
and work done at school are so closely allied 
in this field that one mark is probably more 
just. The statement says that the question of 
crediting home-project work has been much dis- 
cussed. There are some who believe that the 
home project should be earried on in addition 
to the regular work and should be given addi- 
tional eredit. 

Others believe that it should be recognized as 
a part of the regular program and should have 
credit proportionate to the value of the work. 
If we agree with the thesis that school facilities 
alone are inadequate for teaching the activities 
of home making, and that better training will 
result when real problems are worked out under 
normal home conditions, then the home project 
must be thought of as part and parcel of the 
whole program, and the time allowed for home- 
making instruction will be used for supervised 
work in the home or in the classroom, as seems 
best to the teacher. The final grade in the 
work would then take into account the amount 
and quality of home-project work completed. 

A committee from Massachusetts considering 


the problem of credit for home projects, re- 
ports: 


In some schools a separate mark is given for 
home projects; but we believe, from our experi- 
“nee in the relatively small school, that the project 
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should be so closely related to the school work that 
one mark is enough. The home-project average 
may be reckoned in with the subject mark and 
thereby raise, lower, or even not affect the subject 
mark. 


The report of the New Bedford Vocational 
School, Massachusetts, states that the girl’s en- 
deavor to develop ability through extra-school 
activities that enable her to “carry on” under 
unfamiliar conditions and work without super- 
vision deserves as much credit as her school 
work. With this school, credit is worked out 
on a 50-50 basis during the period of carrying 
home-project work. 

In Ohio, home-project work is required of 
pupils enrolled in vocational courses in home 
economics. Local boards of education may give 
extra credit for home-project work up to a 
maximum of one half credit. This is not re- 
ferred to as such, however, but the statement is 
made that 14% or 1% credits may be received 
in any one year for vocational work. Pupils 
may not receive credit for class work if they 
do not do home-project work. 

Credit for summer projects presents a dif- 
ferent situation. A summer project will neces- 
sarily be one that precedes or follows classroom 
instruction, and can not, therefore, have the 
close correlation which is possible when the 
project parallels such instruction. To require 
summer projects of all pupils presents adminis- 
trative difficulties because there are always some 
pupils away for vacations and some do not re- 
turn to school in the fall. 

To withhold a grade in such cases would be 
distinctly unjust. The summer project should 
be an opportunity for those who wish to do 
additional work, and a separate credit should 
be allowed, the amount to be determined by 
the state or local authorities. Michigan reports 
that for 80 hours of supervised home-project 
work in the summer one third of a school credit 
may be given. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
COLORED PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 

Miss Exten C. Lomparp, junior specialist in 
home education of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, has made the following statement about the 
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National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers : 


In 1923 the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers appointed a committee of five to study 
the situation with reference to colored people. A 
corresponding committee of five was organized in 
each state branch, with the result that a National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers was 
organized. 

Delegates representing parent-teacher associa- 
tions in Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Delaware 
(which has 81 colored associations) were in atten- 
dance at this meeting. 

The form of organization and program as de- 
veloped by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be adapted to the schools and com- 
munities where these groups are in operation. 
Standard literature of the national congress is fur- 
nished for this new national group. 

It is reported that eight states are in member- 
ship, with 303 associations and 5,514 individual 
members. It is evident that this new organization 
contains only a small proportion of the colored 
parent-teacher associations, since these associations 
have been organized in many states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Indiana Parent-Teacher Association organ- 
ized a department of colored associations in 1924 
with the idea of assisting in the formation of a 
state colored association. This was effected. The 
colored president reports growth in the organization. 

At the request of the state colored education 
association of Oklahoma, a plan was perfected in 
1925 by which the colored parent-teacher associa- 
tions were to be conducted entirely as a separate 
organization by their own people but under the 
supervision of a committee of five of the Oklahoma 
branch of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Many colored parent-teacher associations have 
been formed in Mississippi with the cooperation of 
the state supervisor of Negro schools. This move- 
ment is supported by the state white organization 
through a state chairman until the colored people 
are able to carry it on themselves. 


RULINGS OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Tue New York Times reports that teachers 

taking the four-year training course at the 

Montclair Normal School, New Jersey, will have 

to give $300 each year as security that they will 

teach in the New Jersey schools for at least 
three years following their graduation. 
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The matter was brought before the New Jer. 
sey state board of education on July 9 in the 
form of a letter from the dean of the sehool, 
who at the same time that he asked that security 
be required suggested that permission he 
granted to confer the A.B. degree upon comple. 
tion of the four-year course. Permission ty 
confer the degree was granted without opposi. 
tion, but in matter of security the members 
split, although finally a ruling was passed. 

Explaining his opposition, John P. Murray, 
of Jersey City, stated that it seemed to him a 
ruling that would increase the business of surety 
companies. Education Commissioner Logan 
said that the only thought was to assure the 
state of the services of the teachers for a rea- 
sonable period in return for the training they 
had received. Mrs. Bertha Shippen Irving, of 
Haddonfield, joined with Mr. Murray in voting 
against the proposal. 

Subject to an opinion by the department of 
the attorney general as to the authority of Dr. 
Logan to create such a position, the board ap- 
proved the appointment of Louis A. Rice, of 
Cranford, as aide to the assistant commissioner 
of secondary education. Mr. Rice will be in 
charge of commercial education and will receive 
$5,000 a year. 

In hinging the endorsement of the board upon 
the opinion of the attorney-general, it was 
pointed out that a precedent was being estab- 
lished, since the position is not authorized in 
any statute. To give one assistant commissioner 
an aide, it was added, opens the way for similar 
appointments elsewhere in the department. 

Dr. Logan told the board that he had ob- 
tained an appropriation of $8,400 from the 
legislature to cover a number of new positions 
in his department and that he felt that he was 
not in any way exceeding his authority. 


THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE NEW 

YORK CITY TEACHERS’ RETIRE- 

MENT BOARD 

A DISPUTE among members of the New York 
City Teachers’ Retirement Board over the elec: 
tion of Irving Crane, a lawyer, as secretary 
the teachers’ board has been taken to court. For 
some time the board had been deadlocked over 
the election of a secretary to succeed Magnus 
Gross, whose resignation became effective 
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July 1. The three teacher members of the board 
‘nsisted that their rights eould be protected ade- 
quately only by a teacher as secretary, and it is 
reported that the Federation of Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Teachers Welfare League, the 
Teachers Union and other organizations are sup- 
porting them. The four other members of the 
board—two appointed by the mayor, and the 
er officio members—the president of the board 
of education and the first deputy comptroller— 
insisted that the board needs for its secretary 
some one who has had executive experience. 

Supreme Court Justice MeGoldrick has signed 
an order directing the board and Controller 
Berry to show cause why an injunction should 
not be issued restraining him from acting. The 
application was made by the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Association through Leonard M. Wallstein, 
attorney. 

The papers allege that the city charter and 
the by-laws of the Teachers’ Retirement Board 
require the assent of at least one of the three 
members of the board who represent the teach- 
ers, and that Crane’s election was announced by 
the chairman although no teacher member ap- 
proved. The three teacher members are Lillian 
A. Hateh, teacher in Publie School 72; Fred- 
erick Z. Lewis, teacher in Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. Rufina A. Carls, principal 
of Publie School 42. Mabel Rees, a teacher in 
Publie School 144, is also a plaintiff. Pending 
decision on the motion the payment of salary to 
Crane is enjoined, for which reason the con- 
troller is made a defendant. 

An affidavit by Miss Hatch, accompanying 
the complaint, asserts that although the position 
ot secretary to the board is one of the greatest 
importance, affecting the administration of $39,- 
000,000 of the funds of the board, and although 
it has always been held in the past by a teacher 
with knowledge of pension systems, the appoint- 
ment went to Crane over the protest of the 
teacher members because, she alleges, Agnes M. 
Craig, the chairman, told her the position must 
so to a person recommended by the Bronx 
County Democratic organization, which en- 
dorsed Crane. 


Mr. Crane began his work as secretary on 
July 9, when he signed teachers’ pension 
checks which he said had been held up for some 
time. He was executive secretary of the Cloth- 
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ing Manufacturers’ Association until April, and 
was executive secretary of Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns in the Bronx during the World War. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JouHn L. Currron, professor of education at 
Ohio State University, has been appointed state 
commissioner of education of Ohio, to succeed 
Superintendent Vernon M. Riegel. 


Dr. Harotp WaLpstTern Foeut, president of 
the Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, N. D., has been elected president of 
the University of Wichita. Dr. Foght was 
formerly chief of the rural school division of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


Dr. Eart E. Harper, pastor of the Methodist 
Chureh at Auburndale, Mass., has been chosen 
president of Evansville College, Evansville, Ind., 
to sueceed Dr. Alfred F. Hughes, who recently 
resigned to take the presidency of Hamline 
University in Minnesota. 


Dr. Frank L, SEVENOAK, professor of English 
and history at Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J., has been appointed acting 
president of the institute. Dr. Sevenoak sue- 
ceeds Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, whose 
resignation took effect on July 1, after he had 
served for twenty-five years as president. 


Lynn B. McMULLEN, professor of education 
at the University of Kentucky, has been elected 
to the principalship of the State Teachers 
College, Billings, Mont. 


JAMES RALPH JEWELL, dean of the college 
of education and director of the summer school 
at the University of Arkansas, has been chosen 
dean of the school of vocational education at 
the Oregon Agricultural College. Dean Jewell 
was awarded the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by the University of Arkansas at its com- 
mencement last month. 


Grorce R. Tyson, professor of education and 
head of the department at Cornell College, 
Iowa, has been chosen head of the department 
of education at Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa. He will be succeeded at Cornell by Pro- 
fessor T. R. McConnell. 


Dr. Hersert E. CHAMBERLAIN, of White 
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Plains, N. Y., has been appointed director of 
the child guidance clinic of Minneapolis to 
succeed Dr. Smiley Blanton, who resigned to 
accept a position at Vassar College. 


THURMAN W. ARNOLD, of Laramie, Wyo., has 
been appointed dean of the law school at West 
Virginia University, to succeed Professor J. A. 
Madden, who goes to Princeton. 


Freperick L. GrifFin, associate professor of 
education in the college of agriculture of the 
University of California, has been placed in 
charge of the non-degree curriculum in the 
branch of the college of agriculture at Davis, 
Calif. 

Dr. Ross B. Winey, director of education for 
the territorial normal school in Honolulu, has 
been made director of the newly established di- 
vision of research of the Hawaiian department 
of education. Miss Helen G. Pratt, instructor 
in psychology and research work at the normal 
school, has been appointed secretary. 


Joun Casor DILuer, assistant director of the 
Yale University graduate placement bureau of 
New York City, has been named associate di- 
rector of the bureau of appointments in the 
newly established department of personnel 
study at Yale. Edward Simpson Noyes, asso- 
ciate professor of English and chairman of the 
freshman counselors committee, has also been 
appointed to the staff of the department. ~ 


A. LOHMANN, acting secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity, has been made secretary, to sueceed 
Robert M. Hutchins, who has been appointed 
professor of law. 


Dr. CHartes G. D. Roperts, the Canadian 
author, has been appointed lecturer in literature 
to the University of British Columbia. This is 
the first lectureship in Canadian literature es- 
tablished in a Canadian university. 


Tue following officers were elected at the 
forty-ninth annual conference of the American 
Library Association in Toronto: President, Carl 
B. Roden, librarian of the Publie Library, Chi- 
cago; first vice-president, Charles H. Compton, 
assistant librarian of the Public Library, St. 
Louis; second vice-president, Charles E. Rush, 
librarian of the Publie Library, Indianapolis; 
treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian of the 
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Public Library, Milwaukee; executive board, 
Louise B. Krause, librarian at the H. y 
Byllesby and Company, Chicago, and C. ¢, Wil. 
liamson, director of libraries and director of the 
school of library service of Columbia University, 


At the commencement exercises, last month, 
the University of New Hampshire conferred the 
degree of doctor of laws upon Dean T. Lawrence 
Davis, of the college of practical arts and let- 
ters of Boston University. 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT HAro.p G, Camp- 
BELL, of New York City, will serve as acting 
superintendent of schools during the month of 
August, while Superintendent William J. 0’Shea 
is on vacation. 


A BRONZE bas-relief has been placed in the 
Agassiz School, Chizago, in honor of Miss Lina 
Troendle, former principal of the school. Miss 
Troendle had been principal for almost fifty 
years when she resigned in 1925, 


L. G. Robinson, lecturer at the London School 
of Economies, has been awarded the Albert 
Kahn traveling fellowship, valued at £1,000. 
The person elected travels round the world for 
at least a year, “free from all professional pur- 
suits, with the object of making an unpreju 
diced survey of various civilizations and ot 
acquiring a more generous and philosophic out- 
look on human life.” 


Epwarp Buiss REEep, assistant professor of 
English at Yale University, has been granted 
one year’s leave of absence to become for that 
period the director of the division of education 
of the Commonwealth Fund. 


Pavut H. Dove.as, professor of industrial re 
lations at the University of Chicago, is to be & 
member of the committee which will go to 
Russia to study economic conditions. He wil! 
investigate trade unions and _ cooperatives 
Jerome Davis, of Yale University, will investi- 
gate the political structure of the Soviet gov- 
ernment; Frederick Howe, commissioner of i 
migration during the Wilson administration, 
will study natural resources, concessions and 
foreign trade; Stewart Chase, engineer and ac 
countant, will study production and costs; Ker 
ford Tugwell, of Columbia University, has agt 
culture as his phase of the investigation, and 
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W. Jett Lauek, of Washington, D. C., will 
investigate banking and prices. The committee 
|| remain in Russia until October. 


wl 

Jonn R. Errincer, dean of the college of 
literature, seience and the arts, at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, will be on leave of absence 
during the second semester of next year. He 
will spend it in Europe. Wilber R. Humph- 
revs, assistant dean of the college, will be 
in Europe during the first semester. 


Dr. Howarp McDonatp, president of Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, Iowa, died on July 10, 
after a short illness, aged fifty-one years. 


De. Garrett Droppers, professor emeritus 
of political economy at Williams College, former 
United States Minister to Greece, and former 
president of the University of South Dakota, 
died on July 7, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


E. Caruton Buiack, for twenty-seven years 
professor of English literature at Boston Uni- 
versity, died on July 11 at the age of sixty-six 
years. Professor Black was a classmate of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Sir James Barrie 
at the University of Edinburgh. 

Proressor James W. Searson, head of the 
department of English at the University of Ne- 
braska, died on July 7, aged fifty-three years. 


Dr. Hanau W. Logs, dean of the medical 
school of the University of St. Louis, died on 
July 7 at the age of sixty-one years. 


Harry RANDOLPH, since 1898 director of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Musie at Baltimore, 
died on July 6, aged sixty-five years. 


Miss Lena AtsrnGer, for fifteen years prin- 
cipal of the Harmon School, Cleveland, died on 
July 6. 

Miss Bertna E. Manpew, newly elected as- 
sistant director of research and statistics in the 
New York City school system, died on July 8. 
She was the daughter of Edward Mandel, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools of New York 
City. 

Tue Virginia Association for Research in 
Secondary Education, which was formed at the 
University of Virginia last summer, will hold 
its first open meeting at the university, August 
17 and 18. The general topic for the meeting is, 
“A High-sehool Testing Program for Virginia.” 
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THE second annual institute for Administra- 
tive Officers in Higher Education will be held 
at the University of Chicago from July 18 to 22. 
Besides President Max Mason, of the University 
of Chicago, President Frank Le Rond MeVey, 
of the University of Kentucky, and President 
Arthur E. Morgan, of Antioch Collego, will 
make addresses at the first session. Dean Gor- 
don J. Laing, of the graduate school of arts 
and literature, will preside on July 19, with 
President Walter G. Clippenger, of Otterbein 
College, and Professor L. V. Koos, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, taking part in the pro- 
gram. Dean Henry Gordon Gale, of the Ogden 
Graduate School of Science, will preside on 
July 20, and Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of 
the University of Buffalo, and President Max 
Mason, of the University of Chicago, will make 
addresses. The presiding officer on July 21 will 
be Dean Shailer Mathews, of the divinity school, 
with Dean George E. Carrothers, of Rollins Col- 
lege, and President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more College, participating in the program. On 
July 22 Director Charles Hubbard Judd, of the 
school of education at Chicago, will preside, 
and the speakers will be Dean F. J. Kelly, of 
the University of Minnesota, and Professor F. 
W. Reeves, of the University of Kentucky. 


Aw International Conference on English was 
held on June 16 and 17 at the Royal Society of 
Literature, London, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing and inaugurating “an International Council 
of English with reference to the problems of 
the common language of the English-speaking 
countries . . . an investigating body which will 
determine the facts as to disputed usages and 
other questions of language . . . and give the 
results of its investigations the widest public- 
ity.” The American delegates were: Professor 
John Livingston Lowes, of Harvard University ; 
Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the University 
of Michigan; Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature; Professor 
Kemp Malone, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Leonard Bacon, poet and critic, of the 
University of California; Major George Haven 
Putnam, publisher; Professor Louise Pound, of 
the University of Nebraska; Professor George 
Philip Krapp and Professor Harry Morgan 
Ayres, of Columbia University, and Robert Un- 
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derwood Johnson, secretary of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 


New York UNIveRsiITy’s summer school of 
fine arts for American students in Paris, sixty 
of whom are entered from all parts of the 
United States, was opened on July 6. General 
Charles H. Sherrill, of the council of New York 
University, who organized the Paris branch, re- 
cently opened another branch at Constantinople 
with a hundred students. A branch in Berlin 
is to be opened shortly. 

YaLe UNIVERsITy has recently received more 
than $150,000 from the estate of General 
Charles H. Pine, formerly of Ansonia, which, 
together with a gift of General Pine’s made in 
1913, brings the Charles H. Pine Scholarship 
Fund to a total of more than $215,000. 


FIFTEEN hundred volumes dealing principally 
with economies and history have been pre- 
sented to the University of Pennsylvania by 
Mrs. Mary E. Mumford Stewart, widow of 
John L. Stewart, state public service commis- 
sioner. The books comprised the private li- 
brary of Mr. Stewart, who for many years 
was professor of economics and history at Le- 
high University. 

THE University of Illinois Library School 
Association has established a scholarship in the 
graduate school at the University of Illinois to 
be known as the Katherine L. Sharp Scholar- 
ship, in honor of the first direetor of the library 
school. It is open to graduates of accredited 
library schools. 

A CHAPEL estimated to cost $400,000 will be 
erected by Manhattan College, New York City, 
on its grounds near Van Cortlandt Park. Ex- 
cavations have already been completed. 


Grounp has been broken for an addition to 
the Lineoln School, of Columbia University, 
which will contain, among other improvements, 
a $100,000 swimming pool. 


GrounD has been broken for the new women’s 
building at the University of Michigan, for 
which the alumni have collected $1,000,000. Dr. 
Eliza M. Mosher, for many years dean of 
women and the first full-time woman professor 
on the faculty, turned the first spadeful of 
earth. The hostess room in the building will be 
named in her honor. 
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New York UNIvERSITY is about to erect g 
$3,500,000 building in Washington Square East 
to house its school of education. The building, 
to be between fifteen and twenty stories high 
and to accommodate more than 800 students, 
will be paid for out of the university’s centen. 
nial fund. Stretching the length of the block 
from Fourth Street to East Washington Place, 
it will house, according to present plans, g 
complete model high school, two swimming 
pools, a gymnasium, a cafeteria and an anii- 
torium. Every classroom will be an outside 
room. The proposed addition will cover ap- 
proximately one third of a square block, and, 
to make room for it, three university buildings 
now standing will be torn down. They are the 
Press Building, housing the university’s print- 
ing press; the university book store and offices, 
the Music Education Building and the building 
now given over to offices and classrooms of the 
school of education. 


THE cornerstone of the British House in the 
university colony which is growing in the south 
side of Paris was laid on July 8 by the Prince 
of Wales. This is the fifth of the large resi- 
dential blocks which have been built by various 
countries to house their students while studying 
in Paris. Last autumn the Canadian House, 
which will lodge 200 students, was opened. The 
British House, which will accommodate students 
from all over the empire, will house 500. Sub- 
seriptions for an American house have reached 
a large amount. University City is conveniently 
situated for the Sorbonne and seems likely soon 
to become one of the best regulated international 
organizations in the world. 


THE Bureau of Education has announced that 
Commonwealth Fund fellowships, amounting to 
$125,000, have been awarded to twenty-three 
honor graduates of British universities who are 
to come to the United States next fall for two 
years’ study in American universities. This } 
the third annual group of such awards and 
makes a total of 63 young scholars so far give 
opportunity for education and travel in the 
United States under the auspices of the Com 
monwealth Fund. To the twenty annual fellow 
ships provided under the original plan, three 
new fellowships have been added this year fot 
honor graduates of British colonial universities 
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at present studying in Great Britain. An im- 
portant provision of the fellowships is that the 
holders are required to travel widely while in 
this country. During the academic year they 
attend meetings of various learned societies and 
so come into contact with eminent specialists 
in their field of work. In the summer each 
fellow maps out a “swing around the circle,” 
which usually extends from coast to coast. 


AvrHovGH the activities of the Brooks-Bryce 
Foundation are at present confined to secondary 
schools, Mrs. Florence Brooks-Aten, the founder, 
has offered a special prize of 30 guineas to 
Oxford University graduate and undergraduate 
students, and another prize of $150 to Yale 
graduate and undergraduate students for the 
best essay on “To what extent do the ramifica- 
tions of international trade and commerce affect 
the political relations between the United States 
of America and the British Empire.” For the 
past three years, The Brooks-Bryce Foundation 
has condueted essay contests among secondary 
school pupils with a view of impressing upon 
the minds of the youth of the English-speaking 
world the desirability of a close and intimate 
understanding between the British Empire and 
the United States of America. 


ScHoLarsHips of $350 a year are available 
to any Detroit high-school graduate whose 
alumni association is a regular contributor to 
the Detroit High School Scholarship Fund. 
The fund is a loan fund, and each beneficiary 
is expected to repay the money advanced to him 
to aid him in attending college. No interest is 
charged until the student has left college, after 
which the rate is 4 per cent. Scholarships are 
for students in any department in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for four years or less, and 


the maximum allowance for any one student is 
$1,400. 


Tue report of Dean Robert M. Ogden, of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of Cornell Univer- 
sity, emphasizes as the chief need of the col- 
lege more adequate salaries. In order to meet 
present conditions of living and the competition 
of institutions of like rank, it is held that the 
normal salary for the grade professor should 
vary from $6,000 as a minimum to $8,000, not 
excluding the possibility of still larger salaries 
in exceptional eases. For the grade of assistant 
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professor, the normal range should be from 
$4,000 to $5,500. In the case of instructors, it 
is believed that persons of this rank should be 
engaged in teaching and research, but not at 
the same time students of the Graduate School. 
In order to be able to employ competent in- 
structors, a minimum salary of $2,500, ranging 
upwards to $3,500, is desirable. In the case of 
assistants, many of whom might be graduate 
students, the salary scale should be flexible. 
But in order that many who are now combining 


the work of an instructor with graduate study 
may be relieved of their burden of teaching and 
still be enabled to pursue their advanced stud- 


ies, it has been recommended that the number 


and the stipends of fellowships and scholarships 
in the Graduate School should be materially in- 
creased. 


THE faculty of the University of Michigan 
has recommended a plan for the establishment 
of a university “college” which would serve as 
a foundation for collegiate and professional 
courses, and which also would provide train- 
ing for students who found it impossible to 
undertake postgraduate work. The division 
would take charge of all education to the end 
of the sophomore year. The recommendation 
will go to the university senate and if ap- 
proved by that body will be submitted to the 
regents. Under the terms of the committee’s 
recommendations, the new college would have 
as its problem the student, instead of profes- 
sional training. It would attempt to find the 
student’s individual capacity, to orient him to 
the university as a whole and to collaborate 
with the professional schools to see that the 
students were trained to enter upon its courses. 
It is expected that some system will be de- 
vised to insure the establishment of a per- 
sonal relationship between each student of the 
university and some officer of the university. 


Approval has been given to a plan for the 
establishment of an honor school in arts and 
sciences embracing the entire four-year course 
by the faculty of Rutgers University. The fac- 
ulty also voted for a new course in industrial 
engineering and plan for the revision of the 
course in civil, electrical, mechanical, municipal 
and sanitary engineering. The plan for the 
honor school was presented by Dean Walter 
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T. Marvin and calls for four subjects each in 
the first two years and three each in the second 
two. Elective subjects will be divided into 
three groups, with at least two-year courses 
required in each group. A bachelor’s degree 
will be awarded. Entering students will be 
delegated to the honor school on the basis of 
their high-school records, entrance examinations 
and psychological tests. 


Dr. Wiis A. SuTron, superintendent of the 
schools of Atlanta, Ga., has recently made a 
statement in regard to the introduction of radio 
as a definite part of the school curriculum. 
Some time ago an Atlanta radio dealer offered 
to install up-to-date receiving sets in 70 schools 
of the city, provided the board of education 
would agree to arrange with Station WSB of 
the Atlanta Journal for the broadcasting of 
educational talks and brief lectures on subjects 
of interest to all children, and the offer was 
accepted by the Board of Education. Dr. Sut- 
ton is reported as regarding the plan as a com- 
plete success. Students in both the elementary 
and high schools assemble in their school audi- 
toriums for one hour weekly, during which 
entertaining and instructive talks are broadcast 
by faculty members and visitors. Moreover, 
a special radio hour to interest both pupils 
and parents is provided each evening. 


TRAINING of teachers in nature study work is 
being offered by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Courses of one, two or more 
years are given, open only to graduates of city 
training schools, normal schools or colleges, and 
to teachers presenting satisfactory credentials of 
service. Work is correlated to meet the needs of 
each grade of the elementary school and em- 
phasis is placed upon outdoor garden practice. 
The courses have been accepted by the board of 
education of the City of New York for teachers’ 
credits. 


Tue Philadelphia yearly Meeting of Friends 
has ordered its representative committee to in- 
vestigate the recent dismissal of two faculty 
members of the West Chester Normal School, 
one of whom is a member of the Friends. A 
statement by the school authorities completely 
exonerating the teachers from any “suspicion of 
unpatriotism” also will be sought. The teachers, 
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Professor John A. Kinneman and Dr. Robert T. 
Kerlin, as already reported in ScHooL snp So. 
ciety, have been involved in the controversy 
over the Liberal Club of the school, of which 
the Bernhard F. Schlegel Post of the American 
Legion demanded an investigation because of 
the club’s alleged radical tendencies, 


THe New York State Court of Appeals has 
sustained lower court rulings against Joseph 
Lewis, president of the Free Thinkers Society, 
who sought to compel Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education, to order school av- 
thorities of White Plains to discontinue the 
practice of allowing children to receive outside 
religious instruction during school hours, It 
was unanimously ruled that absence of public 
school pupils for half an hour a week to receive 
religious instruction in their own church schools 
does not infringe upon constitutional right or 
abuse the compulsory law. 


An outline of a survey of secondary and 
higher education in Pennsylvania, which will be 
conducted by the Carnegie Foundation, was pre- 
sented by Dr. W. S. Learned, of New York City, 
secretary of the foundation, at the spring meet- 
ing of the Association of College Presidents of 
Pennsylvania, which was held at Washington, 
Pa., with Washington and Jefferson College as 
the host school. The survey will be conducted 
at the request of the association for the purpose 
of gaining a more uniform program as to the 
preparation of the “college-minded” youth, de- 
termining of types and their aptitude, presenta- 
tion of subject-matter, determination of the aim 
of the school and that of the college, and the 
securing of the proper relation and position of 
each. 


THE daily papers report that tarred canvas 
is used to keep out the wind and rain from 
some laboratories in the Collége de France. 
For 400 years the Collége de France has been 
a sort of super-postgraduate institution of learn- 
ing and research, independent of the university 
system and under the direct control of the Min- 
ister of Publie Instruction. Elaborate plans 
for reconstruction and extension, to cost many 
millions, have been trimmed down until to-day 
the college needs 50,000 franes to keep out the 
rain and to prop up some old walls. 
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Tue Carnegie Trust trustees of Great Britain 
have unanimously accepted the report presented 
by Lord Sands providing for a change of policy 
in distributing help to deserving university stu- 
dents in Seotland. Such help is to be given in 
the future only in really necessitous cases, 
thereby enabling larger sums than heretofore to 
be granted to individuals. Lord Sands said that 
from an income of £2,000,000 given by Andrew 
Carnegie twenty-five years ago, £2,668,000 had 
already been spent on research work in Scot- 
land, yet the capital sum remaining in trust had 
risen to £2,547,000 by prudent investments. 


To commemorate the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign since he attained his majority, King 
Alfonso, of Spain, has suggested the building 
of a university planned on American lines. 
The government suggested marking the anniver- 
sary, which fell on May 17, by the erection 
of an imposing marble monument, but the King 
personally expressed the wish that a new uni- 
versity be begun which would continue the 
great traditions of the medieval universities of 
Salamanca and Aleala. Governmental represen- 
tatives will be sent shortly to the United States 
to study the layout and organization of Har- 
vard and Yale Universities and others. It is 
intended to construct the new university, which 
will cost 100,000,000 pesetas, outside Madrid in 
the great park Alfonso’s father gave the nation. 


Tue total number of German students en- 
rolled in the universities of Germany in the 
winter semester of 1925-1926 was 82,602, 
which is 13,000 more than were registered dur- 
ing the pre-war period, and respectively, 1 and 
4 per cent. more than the number matriculated 
during the two previous semesters, according to 
a correspondent of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. The number of theological 
students had again decreased, as compared with 
the previous semester, the Protestant students 
having diminished 4 per cent. and the Catholic 
students 9 per cent. There had been a decrease 
also in the number of students of chemistry, 
pharmaey and political economy. The number 
of medical students, which, during the summer 
semester, had inereased 5 per cent., had not 
increased further in the winter semester of 
1925-1926. The total number of medical stu- 
dents was 6,438, Mining attracted fewer stu- 
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dents than formerly, their number having de- 
creased by 18 per cent. during the previous 
summer semester, and by a further 4 per cent. 
in the winter semester. Metallurgy had at- 
tracted a larger number of students than for- 
merly, and there had been marked increases 
in the ranks of students devoting themselves to 
dentistry, veterinary medicine and technical 
subjects. Philological branches were receiving 
more attention. There had not been a great 
increase in the number of women students. 
There were, however, 6,983 women students, 
as against 6,923 for the previous semester. 
The number of foreigners studying at German 
universities had dropped from 8,597 to 7,804, 
the decrease being most marked in the poly- 
technie schools. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF TEXAS 

THE Committee on Students’ Use of English 
is a general faculty committee and has fune- 
tioned for a number of years, but its activities 
have been concerned only with the three upper 
classes, with the seniors in particular. The 
members of the committee are constantly on 
the lookout for specimens of poor work; each 
member of the faculty, in making up grades 
and reports, is supposed to give due weight to 
the English used by the students. The faculty 
are asked to report to the committee any stu- 
dent whose English on an examination or in 
any report is notably deficient. The committee 
then examines into the student’s work closely 
and, if it is found consistently poor, the stu- 
dent is made to repeat freshman English or 
take an advanced course in composition. This 
has worked admirably. But this activity, as 
we have said, has applied only to upper class- 
men. 

The experience of this committee leads them 
to believe that something should be done for 
our freshmen. This means that a direct con- 
tact with English teachers and principals in 
our preparatory schools would have to be estab- 
lished. To this end the committee has set up 
the proper machinery for keeping records of 
individual students and making periodical re- 
ports to high school principals. It is hoped 
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that the closer contact thus established will be 
mutually beneficial and will eventually lower 
the number of freshman failures in our colleges. 
Dean Hawkes, of Columbia University, has said 
that, “If American colleges could find out the 
reasons for the failures of the large proportion 
of students who enter and could manage to 
admit only those who ean carry through to the 
end a tremendous wastage would be avoided.” 
It is the purpose of the committee in charge of 
freshmen to try to bring about just this desired 
end. We too often overlook the fact that many 
of our high-school teachers have not been able 
to keep in touch with the work required of our 
freshmen in the colleges. Through no fault of 
theirs, perhaps, emphasis in the teaching of 
English has been directed toward the beauties 
of Shakespeare and the elegancies of Pope, to 
the neglect of self-expression through writing. 
As freshman English at Texas is a course in 
theme-writing, and as reasonable correctness in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation is expected 
of each student at the beginning of the course, 
the committee strongly urges that the super- 
visors of high schools in the State Department 
of Education and all principals and English 
teachers throughout the state advise all students 
planning to enter the university to master these 
elements of theme-work. By this means, it is 
hoped that the number of freshman casualties 
in our fall semester will be greatly lowered and 
that the prospective student’s time and money 
will be saved. 

The committee has made a careful study of 
the failures among our fall-term freshmen. 
There were 1,231 students registered in En- 
glish 1. Before the end of the term 83 were 
compelled to drop the course: a few because of 
illness, which necessitated their withdrawal 
from the university; some because of other 
legitimate reasons, but the majority because 
they were unable to do the grade of work re- 
quired. Of the 1,147 who held out to the end, 
254 failed to secure credit for the course. Of 
these, 113 were conditioned failures (EF); 125 
bad failures (F); and 16 hopelessly bad (G). 
Each instructor in each particular case was 
asked to set down in writing the probable reason 
or reasons for the student’s unsatisfactory rec- 


ord. Using these reasons as a basis, the com- 
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mittee classified the students under three gen. 
eral heads: (a) those who were poorly prepared 
to do work of a college grade; (b) those who 
were lazy or indifferent toward their work: 
(c) those who failed for some reason to take 
the examination or failed to do all the work of 
the course. Of the first group there were 158: 
of the second, 41; of the third, 55. But a thor. 
ough examination of groups (b) and (c) would 
probably show that students of those groups 
really belong in the first. It may, then, with 
some confidence, be said that 200 of the 254 
failures were due directly to insufficient or poor 
preparation in our secondary schools. But the 
committee is far from laying the blame entirely 
at the doors of the high schools, for the colleges 
themselves have undoubtedly great responsibil- 
ity in the matter. Nor is this condition peculiar 
to Texas; we have a faint suspicion that it is 
common to all state universities. 

That the university and the preparatory 
schools might be brought into closer contact 
and a better understanding established, the 
committee in the early fall of this year gave a 
uniform test in punctuation covering al! essen- 
tial rules. The purpose of the test was to find 
out how well the secondary schools have 
equipped their students in this particular phase 
of theme-writing. The results were not encour- 
aging. Only 22 out of the 1,013 who took the 
test scored 90 or above. The lowest score was 
10; the highest, 96. The result of this test was 
sent to all the high-school teachers concerned. 
Furthermore, the committee has sent faithful 
copies of themes, tests in spelling, grammar and 
punctuation, and other performances of fresh- 
men to the principals and teachers. These 
papers are typical of the work of the 254 fresh- 
men from accredited high schools who failed in 
the fall term in English 1. The many letters 
received from teachers and principals through- 
out the state have given the committee grea! 
encouragement. In every case the teacher or 
principal concerned has replied promptly, cour 
teously and has shown a wholesome desire 0 
cooperate with the committee. Some superin- 
tendents have gone so far as to set up coaching 
in spelling, grammar and punctuation and have 
planned to put more emphasis on written e% 
ercises. 
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Just what this will lead to we do not know, 
for this is an infant movement and, like all 
infants, its hold on life is inseeure. But up to 
now the committee has a most comfortable feel- 
ing that the better understanding of the univer- 
sity, its standards and methods, on the part of 
the high school will work to prevent the great 
wastage of time and money of which Dean 
Hawkes speaks. By rigid checking-up of jun- 
iors and seniors in our secondary schools, prin- 
cipals and teachers can weed out and advise 
with those who are clearly not of college caliber. 
And the committee believes that wholesome pub- 
lieations of the records of freshmen will stimu- 
late competition among our high schools on the 
part of both teachers and students. 

Davip Lee CLARK 
In charge of Freshmen for the 
Committee on Students’ Use of English. 





DISCUSSION 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


NOTWITHSTANDING progress in education for 
adults under both publie and private auspices, 
one may expect much more progress when the 
professional attitude toward education for 
adults changes. That there is confusion, lack 
ot recognition and inadequate provision for 
education for adults under public auspices is 
due largely to the fact that education for chil- 
dren and youth has received almost the entire 
attention of superintendents, principals and 
teachers as well as boards of education. 

Much of the diffieulty, moreover, is because 
education for adults, especially in the public 
evening sehools, is often regarded as one of 
the rag-and-tag ends of education. Since the 
school buildings were available and there was 
no particular objection to it, some rooms or 
buildings have been opened at night and some 
teachers who happened to be interested have 
been assigned to teach. Relatively few cities 
and communities in the country make specific 
provisions for education for adults in evening 
and extension schools comparable to day edu- 
cation for children. There is no observed prin- 
ciple as to the number of adult pupils that 
Should be enrolled proportionately to the popu- 
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lation; no recognized principle as to how much 
money ought to be spent; and very few stand- 
ards for measurement of results. 

With some conspicuous exceptions, of course, 
school buildings designed for children are used 
for adults as they are without particular adap- 
tation to the needs or interests of adults. As 
likely as not teachers are assigned because they 
need the money, and certainly but little thought 
has been given to the question of special train- 
ing, special methods, special equipment, special 
texts and materials suitable for the needs of 
adults. 

Comparisons between public education for 
children and public education for adults are 
somewhat painful and would be somewhat dis- 
couraging but for the fact that unmistakable 
currents are moving the schools forward into a 
new dispensation. 

Professor Cubberley is responsible for the 
assertion that probably in no other field of 
publie education will there be greater progress 
during the next ten years than in the field of 
education for adults. Whether that progress, 
however, is to be well directed, consciously— 
instead of being fortuitously, accidentally or 
indifferently conducted—will depend much upon 
the professional attitude of educational leaders 
and participants in it. 

President Glenn Frank, of the University of 
Wisconsin, remarked some time ago in changing 
from the editorship of a great magazine to the 
position of university president, that in his 
judgment there are more unfinished tasks in the 
field of education than in any other field of 
human endeavor. 

This truly can be said of education among 
adults. There are more unfinished tasks in edu- 
eation for adults than perhaps in any other 
field of education, simply for the reason that 
practically no professional attention has been 
given heretofore to the subject at all. If the 
Americanization movement, so much questioned 
in some quarters, has done nothing else within 
the last few years, it has served one great pur- 
pose. It has brought many educators and 
boards of education and teachers to the realiza- 
tion that educational service among foreign-born 
adults, for instance, is not at all a simple thing. 
The aequirement, of a new language alone, by an 
adult may be a more difficult undertaking than 
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for a youth. Change in point of view, when 
one has reached maturity, may be a more diffi- 
cult thing than a like change in immaturity. 
Acquirement of new knowledge in some respects 
is easier for adults and in other respects more 
difficult. Im any event it is all voluntary in 
application and effort; something which is quite 
lacking in education among children who are 
required to attend school. 

We are coming to understand fairly well that 
methods of class organization among adults 
where attendance is voluntary must be quite 
different from methods for minors. Principles 
of teaching as well as principles of learning 
may be discovered and stated, but the method 
of their application to students of different 
ages and of different backgrounds and of differ- 
ent occupations, employment and interests must 
necessarily vary. 

Teachers of children are not necessarily suc- 
cessful teachers of adults. They may be—but 
it does not necessarily follow that they are. A 
certain friend of mine who is a successful and 
popular college teacher, after -experimenting 
with groups of adults, abandoned his effort. He 
told me that while apparently he could manage 
his undergraduate college classes, he did not 
know how to handle older people outside of 
school. He did not seem able to claim and hold 
their attention. Experienced university exten- 
sion teachers all report that their methods for 
teaching in extension classes must necessarily be 
different from those which they use in regular 
college teaching. Some say that in training 
and equipment the high school teacher is best 
equipped to teach the ordinary class of adults. 

Books suitable for adult studies, comparable 
with those that may be used in regular day 
schools or college or university classes, are not 
yet available on any considerable scale. There 
are a few, here and there, on various subjects, 
but there has been no consistent writing or pro- 
duction of books peculiarly adapted to adult 
needs. 

Some few attempts have been made in certain 
universities and educational institutions to pro- 
vide special courses in adult education for 
teachers, superintendents, principals and others 
engaged in public school service, but almost no 
one has attended these classes or training 
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courses. Certainly few, if any, university 
teachers ever think of going into a course of 
training for extension teaching. With some 
few conspicuous exceptions such as one may 
find in South Carolina or in Arkansas, would- 
be teachers of illiterates have never thought it 
necessary to have special training, and certainly 
few educational authorities responsible for the 
elimination of illiteracy have thought it worth 
while to spend money for special training of 
teachers of illiterate adults. Special training 
classes for Americanization, however, have 
flourished and are now largely attended. 

There is much to be known about the scope 
and content of adult education; about its psy- 
chology and pedagogy. Until those who are 
engaged or interested in adult education change 
their attitude toward it and emphasize, as far 
as their own service is concerned, its profes- 
sional aspects, nowhere near as much progress 
may be expected as will otherwise be the case. 

This field has not been entirely neglected, 
however. Some agencies, like the Y. M. C. A, 
the Y. W. C. A. and kindred institutions and 
some organizations engaged in correspondence 
and home study—or in special service in special 
fields such as among immigrants, _illiterates, 
corporation employees, industrial workers, etc. 
—have deliberately and persistently tried to 
understand the principles, methods and prob- 
lems of adult education. From them much can 
be learned. The Workers Education Bureau 
has discovered much. The Peoples Institute of 
New York has recently been conducting experi- 
mental classes. There is much need and there 
will be increasing need, undoubtedly, for a more 
intelligent understanding and appreciation ot 
what adult education means and involves. Edu- 
cational leaders in this field as well as in others 
need a professional attitude adequate for new 
conditions and needs. 

Rosert T. Hi 
CouNcIL ON ADULT EpUCATION 
FOR THE FOREIGN-BORN, 
New York, N. Y. 





QUOTATIONS 


AN HONOR WELL BESTOWED 
To those who have been following the pre 
ceedings of the sixty-fifth annual convention 0! 
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the National Edueation Association in Seattle it 
is no surprise that now for the first time in its 
long history the organization should select a 
classroom teacher for its highest office. The out- 
going president, State Superintendent Francis 
G. Blair, of Illinois, made up the program of 
the convention with the purpose of emphasizing 
the importance of the class teacher in the scheme 
of education. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
association, recorded in his annual report that 
its phenomenal growth in membership—from 
8,000 to 170,000 in ten years—had been coinci- 
dental with a recasting of the organization’s 
policies in the interests of the classroom teacher. 
At one of the early sessions of the convention 
Dr. J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools of 
San Franciseo, paid this tribute to his cowork- 
ers on the instructional firing line: 


The teacher is the irreducible minimum without 
which other elements of education are impotent, 
the course of study is dead, supervisors are of no 
effect and the material means supplied by the prin- 
cipal, superintendent and board of education are 
but so much fuel powerless to release its energy. 


When Miss Cornelia 8. Adair, a junior high- 
school class teacher of Richmond, Virginia, was 
nominated for the presidency of the organiza- 
tion she was easily elected. A few years ago 
Miss Olive M. Jones, principal of a New York 
City elementary school, was chosen for the office. 
With that exception the presidency has never 
betore been held by anybody below the rank of 
a superintendent. 

Election of Miss Adair to head the associa- 
tion is a gesture of appreciation of the class 
teachers’ services which might appropriately 
have been made long ago. A school system es- 
sentially is nothing more than a teacher on one 
side of a desk and a group of pupils on the 
other, Politics may place weak men in high 
supervisory positions or seek to drag down 
strong ones, but so long as the quality of the 
rank and file of the teaching staff is kept high 
the damage of partisanship will be largely offset 
in the classroom.—New York Sun. 


POLITICS AND THE SCHOOLS 


Four years ago Dr. Henry Suzzallo, then 
president of the University of Washington, 
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made a Fourth of July address before the meet- 
ing of the National Teachers Association in San 
Francisco, in which he had something to say 
about education as a special instrument of de- 
mocracy, dealing with fundamental and un- 
changing guarantees that partisan politics ought 
not to affect. This year he finds himself making 
an address on much the same subject before 
this same national body at Seattle as an ex- 
president of the University of Washington, lo- 
cated in that city, but speaking out of a first- 
hand practical experience in the matter of 
political interference with educational activities. 
Though he makes no reference to this, it must 
have given emphasis to his statement that edu- 
cation can not be declared free of partisan poli- 
tics until the profession of educators and the 
public with them have effectively turned their 
attention “to the state control of higher schools 
and the municipal control of common schools in 
some of our larger cities.” 

He spoke specifically of Chicago, where “the 
most disgraceful demagogy of recent days has 
dragged the school management through a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation which is almost un- 
paralleled.” But this is not the most dangerous 
of attacks upon the integrity and efficiency of 
this “instrument of equal opportunity for 
human beings.” It is, as Dr. Suzzallo intimated 
four years ago, not the frontal attacks that are 
most to be feared. In the long run those who 
make them for partisan purposes upon the inde- 
pendence either of the courts or of the schools 
come to disaster, though the innocent may suffer 
meanwhile. It is the “slanting attack ” that is 
the most serious menace. 

When a candidate must go to the headquar- 
ters of the party in political control of a city 
and procure a partisan endorsement before he 
can hope for promotion in the school system to 
the highest positions through the board of edu- 
cation, the situation is much more serious than 
in Chicago, where partisan excesses will bring 
their certain remedy. The teachers’ positions 
are for the most part protected against political 
interference with meritorious advancement; but 
so long as the filling of the higher positions is 
determined ultimately by something else than 
professional merit and personal fitness, the 
morale of the whole system is bound to de- 
teriorate. The National Education Association 
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ean not be more helpful to the cause of public 
education and the strengthening of its guaran- 
tees of equal opportunity for human beings 
than to center its attention and that of the pub- 
lie on this one problem of freeing education 
from political control or interference.—The New 
York Times. 





REPORTS 


THE PROGRESS OF THE MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


THE Modern Foreign Language Study, sup- 
ported from funds appropriated by the Car- 
negie Corporation, began active operations in 
October, 1924, through its investigation com- 
mittee. The final meeting of the general com- 
mittee will take place in September, 1927, after 
which, except for certain unfinished tasks, such 
as editing and publication, the study as at 
present organized will go out of existence. It 
is much to be hoped, however, that the activi- 
ties it has launched, whether by direct inter- 
vention or by suggestion, will not cease. Some 
will surely be carried on by private investiga- 
tors; it would be better if there came into 
being a central organization which would stimu- 
late and coordinate efforts in this line and 
ensure the publication of the results of inves- 
tigations. It may be remarked here that a 
modest step in this direction has been made by 
the study. All profits on the tests in modern 
languages that have been developed by the com- 
mittee will be devoted to that purpose. A rap- 
idly growing interest in objective testing devices 
observable throughout the country makes it 
probable that the income from this source will 
constitute a useful fund. The American Coun- 
eil on Education will act as sponsor in the 
sequel, as it has done in the case of the study 
itself. 

Since the report of the Committee of Twelve 
in 1898 no general attempt has been made to 
define for the modern language course the aims, 
the conditions of time and of age, the character 
of the subject-matter, the standards of achieve- 
ment and the methods by which the aims may 
be best attained under American conditions. 
It was generally known that most students of 
modern languages pursued the subject for less 
than the canonical three or four years, but this 
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fact had made no apparent changes in the 
course or in method. The report of the classica) 
investigation that only 30 per cent. of those who 
began Latin continued the subject for more 
than two years, and that their achievement jp 
Latin as measured in terms of knowing gram. 
mar, reading Latin, and knowledge of Roman 
history and civilization, was far from satisfae- 
tory, made it seem all the more desirable to 
know how matters stood in modern languages, 
For a number of years students of education 
had been scrutinizing the secondary school eur- 
riculum and had concluded not only that the 
study of foreign languages had an unduly 
prominent place, but that no consensus of 
reasoned opinion prevailed among language 
specialists in regard either to what they were 
trying to do or to their success in attaining 
their objectives. The halls of modern language 
meetings rang with defenses of our position and 
our achievements, but these apologia carried 
conviction only to our colleagues who were 
already won over, and seemed to add very little 
to our ability to answer the questions that are 
being insistently asked whenever anyone at- 
tempts the reorganization of a course of study, 
for a single school or for a system. Some of 
these questions are: When should the study of 
modern languages be begun under American 
school conditions? How long must it last to 
result in the attainment of some worthwhile 
skill or ability? What is the character of the 
course of study and by what procedures may 
the best results be attained in the widely vary- 
ing conditions that prevail? Is there any way 
of singling out those students who can not be 
expected to profit by modern language study 
as generally conceived? Is it feasible—and 
this question applies to all continuation sub- 
jects—is it feasible to provide measuring instru- 
ments by which we may judge the relative at- 
tainment in language abilities reached in differ- 
ent classes, different schools, different states, 
different countries, so that it may be possible 
to experiment intelligently, to differentiate be 
tween the results of methods and systems, 
classify students homogeneously? These ques 
tions are sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
grave to make worth while an attempt to find 
even a partial answer to some of them. One 
might hope, furthermore, that in earrying 
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through an enterprise with this in view, those 
doing it might work out a technique for educa- 
tional investigations that would be of value in 
other fields, just as the experiences of the Latin 
committee helped to open up the way for other 
language studies. 

In the two and a half years that have elapsed 
the investigating committee has been aided in 
different ways by thousands of teachers and 
school principals. The one task of securing a 
response from 74 per cent. of the more than 
23,000 secondary schools in the country was a 
huge undertaking, involving many, many col- 
laborators. Hundreds of college teachers and 
officials helped with the inquiries into the facili- 
ties and procedures in regard to the training 
of teachers and the enrolment of college stu- 
dents in modern languages. Hundreds of teach- 
ers have helped with the eonstruction and ad- 
ministration of tests, with studies in vocabulary, 
idiom, and syntax in French, German and 
Spanish, with reading experiments and with 
other projects. It has been a big cooperative 
undertaking, and that fact alone is of consider- 
ern languages. 

But as cooperation is, of course, not valuable 
for itself alone, we shall enumerate certain of 
the outcomes as they now appear. It is too 
early, of course, to pass judgment on what has 
been done. In the first place, no one has as 
yet studied the returns from the committee’s 
efforts sufficiently to be able to catalogue the 
results except in the barest outline; in the see- 
ond place, it will be ten years or more before 
the findings of the committee, no matter how 
valuable, will have found their way into the 
thinking of the great body of teachers of mod- 
ern languages. 

The study has assembled a very large amount 
of data in regard to the enrolment in the dif- 
ferent foreign languages in the secondary 
schools and colleges of the country, by states 
and by regions, and will publish this material 
as soon as it can be prepared for printing. 
Some 74 per cent. of the secondary schools of 
the country are accounted for. Of these 
schools, foreign languages are taught in some 
11,000 with a school population of about 2,- 
635,000. Approximately 25 per cent. of this 
mgenad study modern foreign languages and 
24 per cent. study Latin. The enrolment in 
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French for these schools is about 359,000 or 
some 13.4 per cent. As would be expected, 
Spanish comes next with some 253,000 or about 
9.4 per cent. Italian counts about 2,800, while 
German enrolls some 33,000. Of the various 
regions New England stands relatively highest 
in French, with a registration of about 35 per 
cent. of the total school population. The 
southwest shows 35 per cent. of the school 
population in Spanish and only 5 per cent. in 
French, while the north central region enrolls 
in French some 18 per cent. of the school popu- 
lation. The total modern language group is 
approximately 650,000, while Latin enrolls for 
these schools some 611,000 students. No at- 
tempt has yet been made on the basis of these 
figures to estimate the total enrolment in the 
modern languages and in Latin for the country. 

These figures represent merely the most strik- 
ing pieces of information that will be accessible 
when the report is in print. Furthermore, there 
will be available the most detailed study that 
has yet been made of the teacher training agen- 
cies of the country, of the training and experi- 
ence of modern language teachers, of the teacher 
turn-over, and of the opinions of a large num- 
ber of them on various aspects of their task. 

It is of interest to name some of the other 
reports that are either in hand or soon will be, 
for on them will largely be based such con- 
clusions as the committee will feel warranted 
in drawing. 

(1) A report by Buswell, of Chicago, based 
on the photographs of eye-movements made in 
reading foreign languages by a representative 
number of elementary school, high-school and 
college students who had been carefully selected 
and tested for mental ability and skill in reading 
the mother tongue. From this report, now in 
press (Macmillan) valuable data will be secured 
on the effect of beginning modern languages at 
various ages, of the method used, of the relative 
progress made by the different groups, and on 
any variation in attack in reading languages 
that differ in word order. 

(2) Werner, of Nebraska, has studied a large 
number of high-school and college students to 
find out what gains, if any, in the use of En- 
glish may fairly be credited to the study of 
modern languages. A second study concerned 
with the influence of French on English vocabu- 
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lary is being carried on at Michigan. The re- 
sults of these two studies, together with what 
Professor Thorndike and others did for the 
Classical Committee, will be of great interest in 
connection with a much disputed question. 

(3) A group of studies will be available to 
throw light on the relation between mental 
ability and progress or probable progress in 
modern languages. Several of these will take 
the form of reports on the use of prognosis tests 
of different sorts; others will give an account 
of progress by students who have been sectioned 
according to their ability as evidenced by intel- 
ligence tests and in other ways. 

(4) Several studies have been made to ascer- 
tain the relative achievement of those students 
who begin a modern language in college as com- 
pared with those who take their elementary 
years in high school. This problem is rela- 
tively of small importance in the East, but west 
of the Alleghenies the contrary is the case, for 
in large state universities like Michigan and 
Illinois a thousand or more students each 
autumn begin French or Spanish, and the prob- 
lem of how to classify these the following year 
in comparison with those who enter with one, 
two, and three high school years is no simple 
one and is handled in diverse ways in different 
regions. A similar problem comes up in con- 
nection with those who begin a modern lan- 
guage in the junior high school. High school 
teachers are rather resentful, and justly so, of 
the pronounced tendeney in college circles to 
discount the results of their teaching, but, quite 
humanly, they adopt much the same attitude to- 
ward their colleagues of the junior high school, 
and mark down the students that come up from 
below quite as ruthlessly and as completely in 
accord with a variable rule of thumb as do 
those colleges which admit to their second year 
classes students with two years of high-school 
French or Spanish, while neighboring institu- 
tions demand three years. The only rational 
question, whether we are concerned with ad- 
mission to college or to high school, is, of course, 
what do the students know? What skills and 
abilities have they developed? How well can 
they do the things that are prerequisites for the 
courses into which they might enter? 

(5) Closely connected with and indispensable 
to the preceding projects is the testing cam- 
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paign of the study, which had the double pur- 
pose of devising and of publishing suitable com. 
prehensive, objective tests, none such being 
available in standardized form, and of utilizing 
these tests in the various undertakings for 
which they were essential. Tests are now to be 
had in French, German, Italian and Spanish 
which conform in most essentials to the requi- 
sites of such measuring instruments: that js, 
that they must be valid, reliable, easily ad- 
ministered and comprehensive. A report by 
Wood, of Columbia, on a very extensive testing 
experiment in New York, in which indepen. 
dently developed tests of the same general 
character were used, is now in press (Maemil- 
lan), and an equally extensive study of the 
wide testing campaign in high schools and col- 
leges carried through by the study committee 
is in preparation. It is no small task to inter- 
pret the data thus gathered. At the present 
moment it would be unwise to point to more 
than one or two conclusions derived from such 
study of the data as we have been able to give. 
The first is, as already suggested, that our 
modern language classes are organized with 
little or no attention to knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Wood estimates that 60 per cent. of the 
second and third year pupils examined in New 
York State are nearer to the median score of 
the semester above or below than to the median 
score of their own semester. A very rough com- 
putation on the basis of the committee’s testing 
of high school students in French yields results 
of much the same nature. <A few years ago an 
article appeared in the Modern Language Jour- 
nal calling attention to the fact that in certain 
Chicago high schools third and fourth year class 
groups were being combined. Without stop- 
ping to diseuss this situation, we may say ¢on- 
fidently that it is duplicated in fact in thou- 
sands of American class rooms every ay, 
whenever students are graded on the basis of 
class tests that render it impossible to compare 
achievement between the various semester levels. 
Most of us are in effect teaching three or four 
different classes during each period. 

The second obvious conclusion from a study 
of the seores is that schools of apparently the 
same kind and the same standing officially ge 
widely differing results in two years of modern 
language instruction. This is no new discov- 
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ery, but it is obvious that all school and college 


departments of modern languages would benefit 


by the possibility of applying easily some sort 
of common measure to the progress of classes 
and of individuals in the fundamental skills 


and abilities. 
It is only fair to point out that the tests so 


far developed apply only to those abilities that 
may be tested by writing. No satisfactory and 
easily administered measures of ability to un- 
derstand the spoken language, to pronounce the 
lancuage and to speak have as yet been de- 
vised. It remains also to construct more objec- 
tive ways of scoring performance in translation, 
both into and from English. Such tests would 
admittedly be the most difficult to construct and 
to administer, and it is unlikely that they will 
be fortheoming during the life of this under- 
taking. But they will come, they and better 
tests of the other abilities as well. The efforts 
of the study in this connection will prove to 
have been but the curtain raiser for other ex- 
perimenters. 

(6) The study committee has set on foot 
projects which should result in determining 
with much more definiteness than in the past 
the most frequently encountered words, idioms 
and syntactic constructions in the three major 
languages. A Spanish word book, combining 
range and frequency, has appeared, a French 
word book based on a count of 400,000 running 
words has been in circulation for some time 
and the material is now being prepared to 
extend this, in a revised form, to a million word 
basis. Idiom counts in French and in Spanish 
have been completed. The very difficult task 
of tabulation remains to be done. A German 
word book is in manuseript; idiom and syntax 
studies are being launched. The syntax stud- 
ies in French and in Spanish will hardly be 
ready for tabulation soon, but the effort will, 
in any ease, prove highly suggestive when the 
results are made known—suggestive for method, 
if not for actual statisties of phenomena. 

Six months hence, when all the reports of 
work done have been studied and digested, it 
will be possible to formulate more precisely 
both what the study committee has contributed 
‘o the general problem and what remains to be 
done, 


In our efforts to digest the material that has 
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been gathered, we are reminded almost hourly 
of the observation of Anatole France: “Il est 
plus facile de eréer le monde que de le com- 
prendre.” 

If the efforts of the committee result in defin- 
itively evaluating any accepted views or prac- 
tices, in indicating ways by which others may 
be tested out, in providing instruments with 
the aid of which we may more confidently ap- 
praise accomplishment in the class room, in 
throwing new light on certain aspects of the 
curriculum, and in providing specimens of 
various methods of procedure by which addi- 
tional investigations in the field may be carried 
on—if all, or if only some, of these things 
result from the efforts of the committee and of 
the hundreds of teachers in secondary school 
and in college who have so freely helped in so 
many ways, we may assert that the profession 
is ready to take a considerable step forward, 
not only as regards its own immediate task of 
teaching modern languages, but in its larger 
role, important both historically and actually, 
in our present-day educational system. In the 
private schools where special conditions pre- 
vail, the pressure of other subjects for a larger 
share of the curriculum is not so pronounced. 
But these represent, numerically at least, only 
a minor part of the school population enrolled 
in modern languages, and any one who has fol- 
lowed the tendencies and developments in 
American education, must sense the fact that 
changes in the curriculum are taking place all 
around us, usually, so far as time is concerned, 
at the expense of the older content subjects. 
The modern languages must stand on their own 
feet in the school curriculum. They will no 
longer be protected subjects except for those 
students who are preparing for certain colleges. 
It is true that several circumstances are still 
on their side. There is a strong tradition in 
their favor. The reformers of the secondary 
curriculum do not yet seem to have found sub- 
jects that have been sufficiently well organized 
to put with confidence in their place, but efforts 
in this direction are being multiplied, and the 
traditional arguments in their favor will seem 
less and less forceful unless backed up by evi- 
dence that teachers of modern languages have 
a well-defined conception of the aims that 
should be and can be attained, of the course 
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content that will contribute most effectively to 
these ends, of the best methods of approach 
under the varying conditions that obtain, and 
of the equipment that they must themselves 
have for properly carrying out their program. 

Some members of our profession have viewed, 
not without a certain satisfaction, the tremen- 
dous loss in German enrolment; others are none 
too happy over the remarkable growth of Span- 
ish since 1915; still others could resign them- 
selves to seeing French give ground before an 
increase in German or in Spanish, as the case 
may be. When members of the calling, who 
are supposedly specialists both in the language 
field and in educational matters, point out in 
turn the unsuitability of the one or the other 
language for American schools, it is not sur- 
prising to note in other educational circles a 
distinet tendency to ery “A plague o’ both your 
houses!” Fundamentally, however, the cause 
of the modern languages is one. Any efforts 
that improve the effectiveness of the work in 
one of them will inevitably react helpfully on 
the others. : 

The aid and the encouragement that have 
come to the study from all sides is the best evi- 
dence that this fact is generally recognized by 
the profession. 

ALGERNON COLEMAN 
New York, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SEGREGATION ON THE BASIS OF 
ABILITY 


On May 19, 1924, a special meeting of the 
senate of the University of Michigan was called 
to consider the question, “What can we do to 
further benefit our superior students?” At this 
meeting there was presented for the college of 
engineering a brief progress report on an ex- 
periment then being conducted by the depart- 
ment of mechanism and engineering drawing 
in segregating some 350 students in the subject 
of descriptive geometry, to learn if possible 
the qualitative and quantitative advantages that 
may be derived particularly by superior stu- 
dents from segregation. Two such experiments 
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have since been completed under practically the 
same outline or organization and the following 
report drafted after a painstaking study of the 
data gathered. This report is presented not 
with any thought that the conclusions are com. 
plete, final and alli that is to be desired, by: 
in the hope that others may be interested jy 
conducting similar experiments to the end that 
the experiences of all may result in some well- 
supported conclusions with reference to the 
proper procedure in this as yet little explored 
field of practical psychology. 

Before beginning upon a description of the 
various details of the two tests of segregation, 
perhaps it will be permissible to call attention 
briefly to certain considerations that were noted 
in the ordinary routine of teaching, and which 
were instrumental in inducing the department 
of mechanism and engineering drawing to at- 
tempt these experiments, no matter how much 
effort they might promise to cost. The depart- 
ment had been spending considerable time in 
reorganizing its courses and methods of teach- 
ing. It had been considering the aims of each 
of its courses, the plans, organization, equip- 
ment and scheme of supervision that would best 
enable it to accomplish these aims, and, finally, 
various means that would enable it to test 
the results to determine their value for future 
use, how these values should be rated, how the 
work might be tested in the progress of it and 
the manner in which the students might be 
gauged during the succeeding years to confirm 
judgments of their progress and aceomplish- 
ments. It is, of course, not easy to reach well- 
supported convictions on the aims of all one’s 
courses in order that they may be of the greatest 
value in the larger scheme of the various cur- 
ricula; but after considerable study these aims 
had been decided upon, and the plans, orgal- 
ization and equipment for their accomplishment 
had been devised. In considering the plans for 
realizing the aims there seemed no choice but 
to try the segregating of students on some basis 
to determine whether the aims might be the 
more efficiently and effectively accomplished for 
all students, of course, but particularly for the 
superior students, with the various types see™® 
gated than with them mixed, as is usually the 
case. 
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It seems generally to be taken for granted 
that it is desirable to segregate high, average 
and low students into classes by themselves, no 
matter what one’s aims may be. It seems to be 
taken for granted that something is to be gained 
through such a procedure. It would seem ob- 
vious, of course, without much argument, that 
we should devote our best talent and our most 
earnest efforts, in our educational institutions, 
to those students who will work and who give 
promise of fine things for the future. It may 
be true that every person in the United States, 
and in the world for that matter, is free and 
equal to any other person to the extent of hav- 
ing the right to improve himself and develop 
his possibilities to the maximum, but it is hard 
to comprehend how any one can come to the 
conclusion that we should devote our resources, 
our facilities and our teaching talent indefinitely 
to the coddling or driving of those who will not 
work or are not mentally equipped to progress 
beyond a certain point. 

There have been numerous discussions as to 
what one ought to gain by segregating students, 
among which is the very able discussion entitled 
“Segregation on the Basis of Ability,” by C. E. 
Seashore, dean of the graduate college of the 
State University of Iowa. The writer had not 
been able to find any diseussion or report, how- 
ever, on exactly what any one had gained, nor 
the extent of that gain. The attempt was, there- 
fore, made to determine whether anything can 
be gained in the teaching, for example, of such 
a subject as descriptive geometry, which seemed 
to be the best test medium; and if so, what, and 
how much. Sinee students had been mixed in- 
diseriminately during previous years, sufficient 
data were available to furnish all necessary in- 
formation with reference to the benefits derived 
by students in such a course when the high, 
average and low are placed in the same sections. 


METHOD OF SEGREGATION 

The subject of deseriptive geometry, which 
was used as the medium for the tests, is given 
to the freshman engineering elass during its sec- 
ond semester. The students, therefore, had in 
general completed approximately sixteen credit 
units of college work and their grade records 
for this work were available before they started 
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class work on this subject in the second semester. 
It was decided to use the grade records which 
the students had made on all subjects taken 
during the first semester as a basis for their 
division into the three classifications of “high,” 
“average” and “low.” The percentage grades 
in the record books of the various instructors 
for these students would have been of some 
assistance, but the letter grades that had been 
turned in to the office of the secretary were the 
only ones available. 

Students in descriptive geometry are enrolled 
in five main groups, according to the times in 
the week when they report for work. No at- 
tempt was made to influence the distribution of 
the students into these groups. On completion 
of enrollment, the list of sixty or seventy names 
turned in for any one group were arranged in 
the order, ascending or descending, of their 
mathematical averages, Fig. 1, giving to the 
letter grades the usual values; that is, A4, B3, 
C2, Dl. Each student’s general average was 
secured by multiplying the number of units in 
each of his subjects by the values of the respec- 
tive grades; the sum of the products was then 
divided by the total number of units. Approxi- 
mately fifteen students were then drawn from 
the top for a high section, and from the bottom 
another fifteen for the low section. Those be- 
tween were divided into sections of approxi- 
mately fifteen each. On the second test, it 
seemed necessary to be somewhat more severe 
and arbitrary; only those whose general aver- 
age was three or more were placed in the high 
sections and in the low sections those whose 
average was 1.5 or less. This seems a better 
plan and possibly one could with profit be even 
more severe. Under the latter plan, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. of the total are placed in 
the top sections and another 20 per cent. in 
the bottom. Perhaps this is the place to make 
a comment, which will be repeated with further 
details, that very probably the bottom 20 per 
cent. might have been barred from entering col- 
lege to the profit of all concerned, including 
themselves. 

There will naturally be a question in the 
minds of some as to the relative efficiency of 
this method of segregating students. Some dis- 
cussion will be devoted to this later, and tables 
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which have been prepared for a study of this 
very point will be presented and explained. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Since there was a section of high and another 
section of low students for each of the five main 
groups in this subject, it was possible and was 
considered desirable to give a section of high 
and another section of low students to each 
of the five most experienced instructors. This 
made it possible for men experienced in the 
teaching of this particular subject, but of course 
always with the various classes of students 
mixed, to compare reactions of every description 
with solid sections of these two extreme types, 
to experiment on either or both with any scheme 
of administration that was thought worthy of 
trial in a conference of the five men selected 
and to compare the results obtained from the 
two extreme types. To facilitate a later study 
of progress, reactions, etc., it was decided to 
have the department secretary interview each 
of these five instructors daily, immediately after 
classes, for the reactions of the day. The prog- 
ress, desirable tests, impressions and reactions 
were discussed weekly at the two-hour depart- 
ment meeting, and a sub-committee of the group 
plotted and presented each week curves on the 
records being attained by the two extreme types 
of students. But little attention was paid dur- 
ing the progress of either test to any comparison 
of records of the sections of average students. 
It seemed clear, however, that these students 
also profited from being in classes with only 
their own kind. 

From the middle of the semester to the end, 
three ten-minute intelligence tests were given 
each week to test the students for vision, reason- 
ing power, planning, speed, accuracy and pow- 
ers of analysis. 


REcORDS 


The records kept in the progress of these two 
tests comprise: 

(a) Six grades per week on three home and 
three drawing room exercises, the latter of which 
amounted to ninety-minute examinations, inas- 
much as the problems were solved practically 
without assistance. 

(b) The daily conclusions, reactions and re- 
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ports on class procedure, as dictated by the five 
instructors to the department secretary, 

(c) The minutes of the meetings of the fiye 
instructors having charge of the high and low 
sections. 

(d) Complete records of the students’ pre. 
vious history, including ancestry, home environ. 
ment, preparation for college and choice of 
vocation. 

(e) Grades on fifteen intelligence tests, 

(f) Final comprehensive examination sub- 
divided according to purposes established for 
the course. 

(g) Photographs of the individuals. 

The grades for the various home and dravw- 
ing room exercises, as well as for the tests, were 
of course converted into curves week by week 
for the purpose of studying progress, but these 
perhaps do not properly come under the head- 
ing of records kept, inasmuch as they form a 
part of the study of the records in the attempt 
to reach conclusions. 


QUALITIES AND REcORDs oF STUDENTS 


A committee proceeded at once in the semes- 
ter to gather rather extensive data from the 
students and from their records in the secre- 
tary’s office concerning their previous history. 
These data are entirely too voluminous to include 
as they were gathered, hence only a few of the 
more significant and apparently pertinent facts 
will be mentioned. On compiling the data with 
reference to the birthplace of the parents and 
grandparents of the high and low students, the 
interesting fact was learned that 72 per cent. o! 
the low students are the grandsons of men born 
in America (including Canada), while only 53 
per cent. of the high students are the grandsons 
of American-born men. Sixty-nine per cent. of 
the low students are the grandsons of American- 
born women, while only 43 per cent. of the 
high students are grandsons of American-born 
women. Another way of stating this is that 2/ 
per cent. of the low students are the grandsons 
of foreign-born men, while 46 per cent., ° 
nearly twice the proportion of the high students, 
are the grandsons of foreign-born men. Thirty 
per cent. of the low students are the grandsons 
of foreign-born women, while 56 per cent. of 
the high students are the grandsons of foreig”- 


born women. These figures refer to the pate™ 
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nal side of the boys’ families. Approximately 
the same ratios hold on the maternal side. A 
seeming conclusion from this, which is, of course, 
offered merely for its interest and not because 
it is believed that it has any fixed value, is that 
these grandsons of American grandparents are 
doing only half as well as the grandsons of 
foreign-born grandparents. It probably would 
be interesting to study the histories of all the 
students in the university to see if these ratios 
hold for other colleges. 

From another portion of the data with refer- 
ence to the students’ histories, it appears that 
13 per cent. of the low students are sons of 
fathers who are graduates of colleges, while 
only 8 per cent. of the high or superior students 
are the sons of parents who have had an educa- 
tion less than that of the grammar school, while 
24 per cent. of the superior students are the 
sons of parents of like education. The seeming 
conclusion here again is that the sons of fairly 
well-educated parents are not doing so well, one 
might even say not half so well, as the sons of 
relatively uneducated parents. 

A third item of interest, and this seems to 
have a very definite point, is drawn from the 
record of the scholastic rank of the high and 
low students in the preparatory schools. 


seven per cent. of the high students came from 


Forty- 


the upper third of their high-school classes, and 
only 27 per cent. of the low students came from 
this group. Another and more significant point 
is that 8 per cent. of the high students came 
from the middle third, while 48 per cent., or 
approximately half, of the low students came 
from the middle third. Apparently, then, had 
the university been particularly careful about 
admitting students who had not finished in the 
upper third or honor group, many of them might 
have been saved some heartaches, as well as loss 
of time and money, and ourselves some appar- 
ently useless labor. From their specific achieve- 
ments in the high school, we find that the high 
students averaged 88 in the subjects of mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, while the low 
students averaged 71. This again is a seeming 
criterion that might well have been employed 
with these students, at least to learn what their 
prospects might be in the engineering college. 
A diagram showing the distribution of all the 
grades earned by the twelve highest and twelve 
From a 


lowest students is given as Fig. 5. 
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study of the pictures of the above students, 
which the writer has been employing in adminis. 
tration for the past twelve years, he gathers 
that the faces of the highest twelve students jn. 
dicate keenness of perception, high powers of 
analysis and tenaciousness of purpose; and 
from a study of the faces of the lowest twelve, 
that these are students with but little tenacious- 
ness of purpose, little power of analysis, but 
little vision and but little capacity for sustained 
mental effort. The faces of the inferior sty- 
dents look more typically “American” than the 
others. 

The records which the high and low students 
made on all first semester subjects in 1923-24 
and both first and second semester subjects in 
1924-25 are shown in Figs. 6 to 9. Figs. 6, 8 
and 9 show that the high students earried. full 
schedules of work and specialized in grades of 
A and B during both semesters, while Figs. 7, 
8 and 9 show that the low students carried 
lighter schedules and even so earned grades of 
but C, D and E. 
that the high students carried full loads 
with seeming ease; they began the second semes- 
ter of 1924-25 with a total of 1,013 eredit units, 
dropped a total of 10 (1 per cent.) and finished 
the 1,003 with records of A and B, and some C. 
The low students carried lighter loads with ob- 
vious difficulty; these men began the same sec- 
ond semester with a total of 851 eredit units, 
dropped 123 (14.5 per cent.) and finished the 
728 with records of C, D and E. And in ex- 
amining the second semester records of these 
low men, Fig. 15, one gets the distinct impres- 
sion that their instructors have either been more 
lenient with them than with the high men and 
that the C column is, as a consequence, 10 
high, or that many of these C grades are for 
subjects that were being repeated; the graph 
does not truly represent the capacity of the low 
men. A seeming conclusion from this would 
almost certainly be that if our methods of judg- 
ing of the capacity of our students before they 
reach college are sometimes doubtful, there need 
be but little doubt after one semester in college, 
and none at all after two. A pertinent query 
is, “Why do we reduce the loads of poor stu- 


dents ?”’ 


It seems worthy of repeti- 


tion 


H. W. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
(To be concluded) 





